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This Issue in Brief 


Aid to Victims and Witnesses: A Probation 
Department’s Successful Program.—In a crimi- 
nal justice system preoccupied with the rights of 
the offender, victims receive little assistance and 
witnesses are often forgotten, assert Don Helbush 
and Dave Mandel of the San Mateo County 
(Calif.) Probation Department. They describe the 
impact of a horrifying crime on a family and then 
tell how the Aid to Victims and Witnesses pro- 
gram helped. The defendant’s progress through 
the system is also traced for comparison; only the 
names are fictionalized. The authors then show 
how a successful program has benefitted both the 
clientele and the department. 


Community Service as a Condition of Proba- 
tion—Chief Judge Bailey Brown of the Western 
District of Tennessee writes that requiring proba- 
tioners to work without pay for public or charita- 
ble agencies has a good effect on the probationers, 
supplies needed services for the agencies, makes 
probation more acceptable to the general public, 
gives the probation office better control of the 
probationers, and justifies the placing of some 
persons on probation who otherwise would not be. 
Moreover, he says, there is no denial of substan- 
tive or procedural due process, no involuntary 
servitude, and no violation of minimum wage 
laws. The program will receive community sup- 
port and agencies are eager to receive the services, 
he concludes. 


The Federal Government and Criminal Justice 
Research.—Professor Daniel Glaser of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California distinguishes three 
Federal roles in criminal justice research, each 
with advantages and disadvantages: funding ap- 
plications assessed by peer-review boards; publi- 
cizing requests for proposals; and conducting 
studies entirely with government employees. Much 


would be gained by more mixing of these methods, 
but optimum procedures depend on the research 
problems selected, he states. Most fruitful selec- 
tion, he maintains, comes from a detached view of 
the trends in society that have affected crime, such 
as age-group segregation, and of our long-run 
experience with alternative methods of coping 
with various types of offense and offender. 


The Mandatory Sentence: Recipe for Retribu- 
tion.—Professor Benedict S. Alper and Joseph W. 
Weiss argue against the current trend toward 
mandatory sentences and fixed terms of imprison- 
ment as a solution to the crime problem. Prisons 
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spend no more than 5 percent of their budgets for 
educational or vocational programs or for commu- 
nity-based facilities, they assert, yet we are con- 
tinually and repeatedly told that rehabilitation has 
failed. They add that recent attempts at manda- 
tory sentences in Florida, Massachusetts, and New 
York have proven ineffective. 

Job Development: The Employer as a Cus- 
tomer.—This article by U.S. Probation Officer 
Dennis W. Nielsen is designed to assist the line 
probation officer in the development of employ- 
ment resources for the job ready client by utiliz- 
ing a saleman’s approach. It describes a_busi- 
ness-like atmosphere and how the officer should 
function within it and in his dealings with the 
employer. The author offers suggestions to assist 
the officer in recognizing changes and opportuni- 
ties in the employment market as well as various 
saleman’s ‘“‘tips” to enhance his chances for suc- 
cess. 


A Model for Increasing the Use of Community 
Supportive Services in Probation and Parole.— 
R. J. Polisky describes a project in operation 
since January 1974 which has assisted officers 
with the referral of offenders to resources within 
the community, such as job development and 
placement, housing, education, and financial as- 
sistance. The author, assistant director of the 
Virginia Division of Probation and Parole Serv- 
ices, believes that such a program should be oper- 
ated by the probation and parole office rather than 
by “‘outside” community agencies. 


Searching for the Magic Answer to Juvenile 
Delinquency.—Conventional handling of juvenile 
delinquents in a nonresidential setting has rarely, 
if ever, combined treatment and counseling with 
discipline and control, according to Peter L. 
Stollery, executive director of Community Com- 
mitment, Inc., in Doylestown, Pa. He writes about 
a community program in which individual, group, 


and family therapy, together with educational 
services and advocacy, join urinalysis testing, 
polygraphic examination, mandatory work and 
48 hour detention to form a “powerful, pervasive 
and compulsory program” described as “parental 
force.” 

Environmental Health Needs in Correctional 
Institutions—Bailus Walker, Jr., and Theodore 
J. Gordon of the District of Columbia Environ- 
mental Health Administration report that there is 
ample evidence of a vital relationship between the 
quality of the physical environment of any cor- 
rectional institution and its administration. This, 
they maintain, indicates that a clear, affirmative 
health services responsibility is imposed on the 
correctional authority. It extends beyond treat- 
ment of injuries and diseases to include preventive 
medicine of which environmental control is an 
essential segment. 


Strategies for Organizational Change by Work- 
ing With Administrators.—The ways and means 
to work with administrators to change the organ- 
ization is the major focus of this article by J. 
Robert Russo, dean of the Graduate School at 
Southern Illinois University, Edwardsville. Condi- 
tions for failure as well as conditions for success- 
ful change are detailed. Dr. Russo states that the 
boss’ assistant, fellow staff members, your imme- 
diate supervisor, and your clients may all have an 
important role in the change, if it is carefully 
planned and properly implemented. 


The Correctional Novagram.—The need to be 
clear and definitive about the probation-parole 
officer’s role is of paramount importance, asserts 
Arthur Spica, director of training and chief in- 
vestigator of the Cook County Adult Probation 
Department in Chicago. An examination of two 
basic functions of the correctional process gener- 
ates nine descriptive roles of officers which are 
outlined in his “correctional novagram.” 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate 
expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to 
be taken as an endorsement by the editors or the federal probation office of 
the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving 
of consideration. 
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Aid to Victims and Witnesses 


A Probation Department’s Successful Program 


By DoN HELBUSH AND DAVE MANDEL 
Adult Probation Department, County of San Mateo, Redwood City, California* 


given his rights. With a butcher knife and 

without provocation, he had just attacked a 
family of total strangers. He killed a 2-year-old 
boy, critically injured the boy’s mother, and mor- 
tally wounded the unborn child in her womb. 

Tapirs had been arrested near the scene of the 
crime. Although hysterical neighbors wanted to 
lynch him and he had punched a police officer in 
the eve, Tapirs’ rights were protected. The police 
treated him with restraint, and hurried him away 
from the area. 

Within hours, Carl Tapirs, booked and charged 
with murder and eight other felonies, was receiv- 
ing legal advice, paid for by the people of San 
Mateo County. In the months that followed, 
Tapirs received free medical attention for his 
drug abuse symptoms. Although in custody, he 
was provided with minimal comforts, nourishing 
meals, and courteous treatment. There was con- 
stant safeguarding of his rights and a competent 
attorney to serve as advocate of these rights. 

For Tapirs’ victims, the Garry family, there 
was no comparable protection. The victims had 
received immediate medical care, but were re- 
quired to pay for it. They would eventually owe 
more than $30,000 in medical bills, beyond what 
their modest health insurance would cover. At the 
Garrys’ home, pools and splashes of blood, a 
caved-in wall and broken window, and bloody foot- 
prints on neighorhood sidewalks traced the killer’s 
rampage. To all this the police added chalk circles 
and black, soot-like fingerprint dust. 

Uninsured damage to the Garry home amounted 
to more than $4,000. Then there were the fu- 
nerals, for the Garrys’ unborn child and their 2- 
year-old son. 

All told, the Garry family faced more than 
$40,000 in expenses as a result of the crime. 

Next, the Garrys were to learn firsthand of the 
hardships imposed upon witnesses in criminal pro- 


; T THE MOMENT OF ARREST, Carl Tapirs was 


* Mr. Helbush is director of adult probation and Mr. 


Mandel is program director, Aid to Victims and Wit- 
nesses. 


ceedings. Like all witnesses (including those who 
are not also victims), Ron and Neta Garry were 
served subpoenas, commanding them to appear in 
court at a certain date and time. The receipt of the 
subpoena is usually an upsetting experience for a 
witness. Witnesses must then cope with transpor- 
tation and parking problems, difficulty in finding 
the office in the courthouse where they are to re- 
port, and long waits in crowded hallways. At the 
courthouse, many witnesses risk encountering the 
very persons against whom they are testifying. 
Although Carl Tapirs remained in custody, his 
associates and the idle curious were at the court- 
house, using the same hallways and benches as the 
victims. 

There are few rights for victims and witnesses 
in the criminal justice system, and no paid ad- 
vocate, like an attorney. While Ron and Neta 
grieved over their losses, Carl Tapirs waited com- 
fortably in his cell, watching a football game on 
his television set. 


Victims and Witnesses Forgotten 


We have chosen a true, if dramatic, example. It 
is typical in many ways. The criminal justice sys- 
tem centers its attention on the accused person, 
and on the protection of his or her rights. Victims 
and witnesses are pawns in the complex game of 
prosecution and defense. 

While the defendant is shielded from revenge 
or retribution, there is little concern for the pro- 
tection of witnesses. In addition to the potential 
of encountering the defendant’s friends at court, 
a witness is intimidated by the criminal justice 
system itself. Criminal justice agencies think of 
witnesses only as they are needed. As for the 
victim: The media sensationalize the criminal, 
while the victim suffers in silence and obscurity. 

California has a generous victim of violent 
crime compensation law. Last year less than 2 
percent of the State’s victims of violent crime 
collected this compensation. The rest did not know 
of the law, or could not prove their eligibility. 

Victims who do collect from the State find that, 
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since it takes 6 months to a year to receive pay- 
ment, the money is not in time to avoid financial 
disaster. Victims need assistance immediately 
after a crime occurs, not months later. The appli- 
cation process is confusing to anyone, especially a 
victim of crime. There is no provision for assist- 
ing witnesses. 


The San Mateo Program 


It was this inequity of rights that moved Chief 
Probation Officer Loren Beckley to establish a 
victim-witness program for San Mateo County in 
1975. 

San Mateo County has 600,000 people, living 
in 17 cities and towns plus unincorporated areas. 
The population is largely suburban; however, 
there are urban areas, industrial centers, and 
high-crime districts. The county has ghetto areas, 
and a crowded barrio with its shadow population 
of illegal aliens. Other significant minority groups 
include Japanese-speaking, Filipino, and Tonga- 
nese-Samoan. 

Today, San Mateo County Aid to Victims and 
Witnesses has three victim service offices in the 
county, with witness waiting rooms in two mu- 
nicipal courthouses. A third municipal court wait- 
ing room, and a superior court waiting room will 
open in the near future. The program now has 
five full-time and two part-time employees and 
the indispensable assistance of more than 70 vol- 
unteers. 

Space does not permit a detailed description of 
program operation. In brief, Aid to Victims and 
Witnesses receives referrals of victims of violent 
crime directly from the police, sometimes within 
hours of the crime. A 24-hour switchboard and 
6-day per week operation make the program ac- 
cessible. Victims may also be referred by emer- 
gency hospitals, community agencies, or friends 
and neighbors. Police officers on the scene provide 
victims of violent crime with a written notice, in 
simple language. The notice advises the victim of 
the right to apply for State compensation, and 
prepares the victim for contact by a volunteer 
from Aid to Victims and Witnesses. The program 
supplies these notices in English and three other 
languages. 

Not all the perpetrators of violent crime are ar- 
rested, so that only a minority of their victims 
ever become witnesses in criminal proceedings. On 
the other hand, many citizens who are not directly 
victimized, but who can provide information and 
evidence become witnesses. These witnesses are 


identified and referred by the District Attorney’s 
offices to Aid to Victims: and Witnesses, where 
volunteers and staff contact the witnesses before 
subpoenas reach them. 

Witnesses receive a letter, explaining why the 
witness is needed and the nature of the proceed- 
ing. A map directs the witness to the local court- 
house, indicates parking, and even shows the wit- 
ness which entrance of the courthouse to use. 

At the courthouse, the witness meets volunteer 
witness guides. The witness guides staff the wit- 
ness waiting room, and provide free coffee or tea, 
comfortable seating, simple instructions, and es- 
cort services through the courthouse. Witnesses 
thus await their court appearances in a protected 
setting, where they can easily be located by court 
personnel and the deputy district attorneys. The 
witness guides make sure that witnesses receive 
information on the outcome of court proceedings 
and witness fees. 

For victims, emergency cash, groceries, trans- 
portation, homemaking assistance, child care, 
interpreting, crisis counseling, and contact of 
friends, relatives and employers are provided. 
Bloodied or damaged homes or automobiles are 
cleaned and restored. Funerals are arranged. Vic- 
tims are relieved of financial burdens, red tape, 
and pressure from creditors while they are as- 
sisted in recovering from the emotional and phys- 
ical trauma of the crime. : 

Victims of violent crime in San Mateo County 
recover compensation from the State of California 
at a rate far exceeding the State average. Their 
applications are compiled, expertly prepared, and 
packaged by trained volunteers. 


AVW in Action 


For the Garry family, Aid to Victims and Wit- 
nesses delivered assistance within hours of the 
crime. Volunteers cleaned floors, rugs, walls, ap- 
pliances, and furniture throughout the Garry 
house. They restored and painted the caved-in 
wall, and repaired the broken window. 

Volunteers also did what they could to blunt the 
impact of the Garrys’ losses. Nursery furniture 
was packed and stored. Baby pictures were re- 
moved from the mantle. The curious, and the 
woman who wanted to sell newspaper clippings 
in a scrapbook as mementoes of the crime, were 
also kept away from the victims. 

Aid to Victims and Witnesses also eased the 
Garrys’ financial problems. Creditors were con- 
tacted. They agreed to hold off action while the 
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family recovered. The mortgage holder for the 
home consented to postpone mortgage and interest 
payments. Meanwhile, volunteers quickly pre- 
pared applications for State compensation for the 
expenses of the two funerals and Ron Garry’s loss 
of income. 

The Garrys’ medical bills exceeded the amount 
the State would have been able to compensate, and 
the family would thus have been left permanently 
in debt. But Aid to Victims and Witnesses ar- 
ranged for all the outstanding medical bills to be 
paid on the Garry family’s behalf. 

The prosecution of Carl Tapirs took more than 
7 months. Key witnesses Ron and Neta Garry 
were transported to and from court by volunteers. 
They were provided with an interpreter and re- 
ceived a continuing explanation of court proceed- 
ings. They were reassured, escorted and protected 
from view by volunteer witness guides. 

Carl Tapirs was convicted of second degree 
murder, attempted murder, and other crimes. He 
has been sentenced to State Prison. Neta and Ron 
Garry were never coached or enticed by the volun- 
teers. However, they were better prepared and 
more effective in court because they had been 
given basic assistance and were relatively free of 
distractions. 

The Garrys received over $40,000 worth of ser- 
vices through Aid to Victims and Witnesses. Yet, 
this was probably less than the cost of prosecu- 
tion, defense, trial, diagnoses, housing, food, med- 
ical care, and recreation provided by the tax- 
payers of San Mateo County for Carl Tapirs. 
Victims like the Garrys frequently lose their 
homes, fall permanently into debt, and are never 
again as productive or secure. The Garrys will not 
be so victimized, because a local, community-based 
victim-witness assistance program was available 
to help. 


Guidelines for Local Programs 


Our experience in the Aid to Victims and Wit- 
nesses program has led us to a number of conclu- 
sions about local, community-based programs 
which may be of use to others. 

First, a victim-witness program should help all 
crime victims. State-administered compensation 
programs, or programs which concentrate on a 
certain type of victim, such as rape victims, bat- 
tered wives, or the elderly, often cannot provide 
comprehensive service. A program assisting all 
crime victims can bring more resources and more 
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expertise to any one victim. A comprehensive pro- 
gram has more clout, receives more referrals, uses 
its contacts more frequently, and has better con- 
tinuity. 

Second, a program should be interagency. 
Working with and on behalf of all criminal justice 
agencies eliminates rivalry and draws more sup- 
port. 

Third, a program should be volunteer-based. Al- 
though simple equity dictates that victims and 
witnesses receive assistance and services just as 
accused criminals do, the cost of the necessary 
paid staff would be prohibitive. Volunteers pro- 
vide for economic operation of a program, and 
build support among all their acquaintances. Since 
their motivation is from the heart, they are an 
excellent counter to the bureaucracy and imper- 
sonal tone which pervades the system. Finally, 
citizen volunteers bring an independent perspec- 
tive to the program, and give it a greater potency 
than its size would suggest. 

Fourth, a local program is the key to real victim 
and witness benefits. Victims get too little, too late 
from State compensation funds. State compensa- 
tion is not accessible to most victims. Yet, many 
victims, ineligible by strict State or law enforce- 
ment criteria, remain victims for the community. 
The victim in a family or the person injured in 
mutual combat may not be considered as victims, 
either by local law enforcement or the district 
attorney. A local program can take cases of this 
nature out of the criminal justice system and pro- 
vide direction and referral into proper channels. 
In this way, even the self-created victim receives 
assistance. 

Local programs avoid simply providing a dole. 
Instead, there is immediate and personal assist- 
ance to victims. The victim receives every encour- 
agement to take as much responsibility as possi- 
ble, and every effort is made to restore the same 
standing to the victim as before the crime oc- 
curred. Perhaps the most valuable of all services 
provided to victims of violent crime by the pro- 
gram is simple human contact and comfort at the 
time of the crisis. This is far more rehabilitative 
than a cash handout months later. 

Speedy local program intervention often saves 
long range costs. The victim suffers less loss of 
productivity, less damage to credit, and less ex- 
pense in interest and penalties. Services received 
often are donated locally. 


Fifth, a local program can provide emergency 
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responses to victims when needed. These services 
are impossible to secure from the State. 


A Probation-Based Agency 


Aid to Victims and Witnesses is a program of 
the San Mateo County Probation Department. It 
is the District Attorney’s program, the Sheriff’s 
program, and the program of every police depart- 
ment in San Mateo County as well. These agencies 
are represented on the program’s advisory board 
and help direct policy. Nonetheless, there are ad- 
vantages to a probation-based agency which we 
believe may be applicable elsewhere: 

(1) Access to criminal justice information. As 
opposed to a private agency or one based outside 
the criminal justice system, probation has access 
to crime reports and other important data about 
victims and witnesses. There is a built-in famili- 
arity with referral sources. 

(2) Probation understands the language and 
procedures of the other criminal justice agencies. 
This allows for relative ease in negotiating 
changes in these procedures, to accommodate vic- 
tims and witnesses. 

(3) Probation is countywide. Organizations in 
individual cities or districts often may compete 
for the same resources. A countywide probation- 
based agency can work comfortably with a county- 
wide welfare department, one community and 
three district hospitals, the three municipal court 
districts, the 17 cities and towns, and the other 
relevant jurisdictions which San Mateo County— 
or any other populous county—is likely to contain. 

(4) Probation knows local services and re- 
sources in each community. This resource experi- 
ence benefits a victim and witness program. 

(5) Probation is casework-oriented and impar- 
tial, as Chief Probation Officer Jim Rowland of 
Fresno County has pointed out. While police or 
district attorney programs can be construed as 
pro-prosecution, probation is impartial as an arm 
of the judicial branch. 

(6) Volunteerism is well developed in many 
probation departments, while remaining relatively 
unknown elsewhere in criminal justice. 

(7) Probation officers can advocate for victims. 


By evaluating serious offenders, partially in light 
of the harm they have caused victims, probation 
officers can give the courts specific information as 
to what a particular offense means in terms of the 
victim’s suffering. Following the Fresno County 
example, Victim Impact Statements from the Aid 
to Victims and Witnesses program are now incor- 
porated into presentence reports in San Mateo 
County. 

(8) Probation is an “official” agency. Probation 
has an easier time getting funding than some 
private organization or ad hoc groups, and gives 
the victim-witness program certain authority, as 
when advising creditors, or seeking information 
from medical providers and other sources on be- 
half of victims and witnesses. 

We do not suggest that probation is the only 
place for a victim-witness program to begin. What 
we do believe is that a probation-based victim- 
witness program has a good chance of success. 


Benefits to Probation 


It should also be clear that probation will bene- 
fit from a victim-witness program at least as 
much as the program will benefit from probation. 

Probation departments can link traditional cor- 
rectional agency concern for the impact of crime 
on the local community with victim assistance. 
Providing restitution to the specific victim of a 
specific offender is one step from providing gen- 
eral services to all victims and witnesses in the 
community. 

This is a consumer-oriented era. Consumers ex- 
pect protection and equity from government and 
its institutions. In this atmosphere, a probation 
department can derive considerable benefit for its 
image by providing assistance to victims and wit- 
nesses at the same time it is supervising adult and 
juvenile offenders. 

A survey of attitudes of both citizens in the 
community and staff of criminal justice agencies 
shows that Aid to Victims and Witnesses has had 
significant postive impact on the general percep- 
tion of criminal justice and its effectiveness. The 
program is successful for the Probation Depart- 
ment and the criminal justice system as well. 


M** if not most, correctional personnel would agree that contemporary 


corrections is less than effective. This . 


. . may be due to the positivistic 


and deterministic philosophy of contemporary corrections which negates the 


offender’s responsibility . 


the act.—ROMINE R. DEMING 


. . to the victim and community for the harm of 
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Community Service as a Condition 
of Probation 


By BAILEY BROWN 
Chief Judge, U.S. District Court, Memphis, Tennessee 


1961, I have often wondered why, in placing 

defendants on probation, we could and should 
not require more of them than that they not dis- 
obey the law and, when appropriate, that they 
maintain employment and make restitution. Spe- 
cifically, I wondered why, in most cases, they 
could and should not be required to do some work, 
without pay, for public or charitable agencies. 
The more I thought about this possibility the 
more sense it made to me. 

The advantage of such a program of work 
without pay appeared to me to be obvious and I 
could foresee no disadvantages. As I envisaged 
the advantages, they would be the following: 

(1) So far as the probationer himself is con- 
cerned, his being required to do work without 
pay for a good cause should have some thera- 
peutic effect since this would make him atone for 
his misdeed in a concrete and constructive way. 
Moreover, in cases in which the probationer 
should have held, but had never held, a regular 
job, it would at least introduce him to the salu- 
tary idea of regular work whether or not he found 
remunerative employment while on probation. 

(2) The involved public and charitable agen- 
cies would receive valuable services from the 
probationers which they very much need. 

(3) The imposition of the requirement of work 
without pay would make probation more accept- 
able to the public in that the public would be 
more likely to feel that justice had been done. 

(4) Since the probationer would be regularly 
at work for a designated agency which would in 
turn be in touch with his probation officer, the 
officer would have an additional handle on the 
probationer. 

(5) For all of the foregoing reasons, some 
persons could justifiably be placed on probation 
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1 The Western District of Tennessee, by the 1970 census, has a pop- 
ulation of 1,200,205. Court for the Western Division is held at Memphis 
and for the Eastern Division at Jackson. The district judges, in 
addition to the writer, are Robert M. McRae, Jr., and Harry W. 
Wellford. The chief probation officer is Hugh E. Drewry. 

2 The memorandum is thorough and fairly lengthy and contains 
numerous citations to Statutes and adjudicated cases. Here we only 
e ,» and, to make this piece more readable 

for nonlawyers as well as lawyers, omit all citations. 


who would not, in the absence of the program, 
have been probated and, to such extent, the costs 
and other disadvantages of incarceration are 
avoided. 

In the spring of 1976, after discussing this 
program with my two judicial colleagues and our 
chief probation officer in this Western District 
of Tennessee’, all of whom thought it to have 
good possibilities, I wrote to the General Counsel 
of the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts for an opinion as to whether there were 
any legal impediments. Mr. Carl Imlay supplied 
me with a memorandum which concluded as fol- 
lows: The imposition of a special condition of 
work without pay would not violate the constitu- 
tional or statutory rights of the probationer pro- 
vided that the condition was reasonably related 
to the rehabilitation of the probationer and to the 
protection of the public and that the probationer 
had reasonable notice of what was expected of 
him. More specifically, if such conditions were 
met, there would be no denial of substantive or 
procedural due process, no involuntary servitude, 
and no violation of the minimum wage laws. Nei- 
ther the Federal Government, nor the judge im- 
posing the condition of work without pay, nor the 
probation officer would be liable to a third party if 
the probationer should negligently cause injury 
while doing such work, nor would they be liable 
to the probationer for any injury he received 
while doing such work. Whether the agency for 
which the probationer was working would be 
liable to such third parties or to the probationer 
under such circumstances would, of course, de- 
pend upon applicable State law. 

Our probation office thereupon prepared a list 
of public or charitable agencies that might be 
interested in receiving the services of probation- 
ers and wrote to them, explaining the program 
and requesting a written reply as to whether 
they would participate. It was made clear to the 
agencies that even if they agreed to participate, 
they could decline the services of individual pro- 
bationers. The agencies were invited to call the 
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probation office if they desired additional infor- 
mation. 

As a result of these inquiries, we have obtained 
a list of cooperating agencies which is really more 
extensive than we need. In fact, about the only 
objection or questions raised by any agency had 
to do with its possible liability for workmen’s 
compensation payments for work-related injury 
to a probationer. The objection, however, was 
withdrawn when it was pointed out that the free 
services of the probationer should much more 
than offset any increase in premium for work- 
men’s compensation insurance to cover the pro- 
bationer. 

If an agency executed and returned the form 
indicating a willingness to participate in the pro- 
gram, one of our probation officers then made a 
personal call on the person in the agency who 
would be supervising probationers for the pur- 
pose of developing a rapport with that person and 
to answer any further questions. Our probation 
office also distributed a form to be used by co- 
operating agencies for the purpose of making 
each month a report to the office on the weekly 
work performance of the probationers. The pro- 
bation office also has other forms for its own use 
in keeping records as to the work requirement 
imposed by the courts as to each probationer, as 
well as his work performance. 

After the probationer has been working under 
the program for approximately a month and the 
probation office has received the first performance 
report, if the report is good, one of the judges 
writes to the agency expressing satisfaction that 
the probationer is doing well but requesting that 
the probation office be advised if the work of the 
probationer should deteriorate. If the report is 
bad, the probationer is called before a judge for 
a dressing down and warning that failure to per- 
form adequately can result in extension of the 
period of probation with work required or even 
revocation of probation and imposition of a sen- 
tence to incarceration. 

The probation officers are authorized to advise 
probationers that if they perform their assigned 
tasks exceptionaliy well, the court will be re- 
quested by the officer, at an appropriate time, to 
terminate the work obligation prior to the termi- 
nation of probation. 

In this district, a very high percentage of those 
placed on probation are required to perform work 
without pay. Indeed, about the only probationers 
who are not required to do such work are those 


who are not physically able, those whose infrac- 
tion of the law is considered minimal, those who 
are moonlighting in addition to their regular jobs 
and simply have no extra time, and those who live 
outside this district and no arrangements can be 
made for the performance of work in the proba- 
tioner’s home district. 

The amount of work imposed is the equivalent 
of one 8-hour day per week. Usually the require- 
ment is imposed for the entire period of proba- 
tion, though on occasion the requirement may be 
imposed, say, for the first year of a 2-year period 
of probation. An effort is made to place a proba- 
tioner in the most valuable line of work that he 
is capable of performing. For example, two 
veterinarians who pleaded guilty to income tax 
fraud were assigned to work in their profession, 
one to the humane shelter and one to the zoo. 
Other probationers, however, perform general 
labor services. Early in the development of our 
program, the judge, based upon information given 
to him by a probation officer, designated at the 
time of sentencing the agency for which the pro- 
bationer would work. However, on occasion, we 
have found it necessary to change the agency for 
which a probationer would work, which made it 
necessary to amend the sentencing document. Ac- 
cordingly, at sentencing, the judge now imposes 
the work requirement to be performed for such 
agency as is designated by the probation office. 

As of June 1977, we have had 53 probationers 
in this program. (We would have had more had 
we not had, until recently, a prosecutorial policy 
in this district to concentrate on what were con- 
sidered to be big, white-collar crime cases and to 
leave unprosecuted more routine Federal crimes.) 
We have had to revoke probation and impose in- 
carceration for poor work performance in only 
two cases. In a few instances, probationers have 
later been employed by the agency for which they 
had worked without pay. 

Some of the agencies that actually have proba- 
tioners working for them (there are 21 of them) 
are Boys Club of Memphis, Memphis Public 
Library, City of Halls, Tennessee, Milan 
(Tennessee) Hospital, The Salvation Army, 


Shiloh National Park, Memphis and Shelby 
County Head Start, Runaway House, and Vet- 
erans Hospital. Agencies that have had proba- 
tioners working for them are requesting more 
probationers. Twelve agencies that were not con- 
tacted by our probation office but heard about 
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the program have called and asked to be placed 
on the list. 

Our program of work without pay by proba- 
tioners has been well received by the public in 
this community. The local newspapers have edito- 
rialized in favor of it. One of the agencies, the 
Memphis Park Commission, that has been co- 
operating with our program is seeking to get 
still more probationers assigned to it for work 
by the city courts and state criminal courts, 


which at the present do not have a comparable 
program. At the request of the Federal Judicial 
Center, the writer has described and explained our 
program in the past few months to probation 
officers at three regional seminars sponsored by 
the Center. Certainly there is plenty of public 
and charitable work to be done that is not being 
done in every city and town in America. We 
recommend this program to all courts throughout 
the land. 


The Federal Government and 
Criminal Justice Research 


By DANIEL GLASER, PH.D. 
Professor of Sociology, University of Southern California 


UNDREDS of millions of dollars per year— 
Hivinions in the past decade—have been spent 

by the Federal Government for criminal 
justice research, defined broadly as including all 
development, demonstration, and evaluation of in- 
novations, as well as surveys and analyses of 
offenses and current practices. Despite slim re- 
turns on some investments, these expenditures 
have produced many worthwhile additions to our 
knowledge on the dimensions and causes of crime 
and delinquency, and on the nature and effective- 
ness of police, court, and correctional programs 
and policies. Such more precise and valid infor- 
mation should slowly reduce criminological ponti- 
fications based exclusively on speculation, ideol- 
ogy, bias, or vested interest. However, much 
work remains, to separate the grain from the 
chaff in our harvest, and to learn what modes of 
cultivation may be still more fruitful. 

The new administration in Washington has 
maintained the research programs it inherited, 
but is reported to be reviewing them to assess 
their yield and efficiency. This essay points out 
some principles that may be learned from recent 
Federal experience, and suggests functions and 
problems for the government in expanding crimi- 
nological knowledge. 


Varieties of Federal Roles in Research 


The Federal Government has had almost every 


conceivable degree of involvement in criminal 
justice research. At one extreme are the studies 
done only with its own employees and data (for 
example, assessments by Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons research staff of programs in the Federal cor- 
rectional system). At the other extreme are the 
projects done completely by outsiders who, al- 
though federally funded, receive no data and little 
direction from the government. There are many 
intermediate variations, but all may roughly fit 
three models, each with distinct advantages and 
disadvantages meriting our more thorough con- 
sideration. 

(1) Peer-Reviewed Government Financing of 
Nongovernment Research.—In this procedure, 
the researchers’ scientific peers evaluate requests 
for Federal funds. It is perhaps best exemplified 
in the work of the Center for Studies of Crime 
and Delinquency of the National Institute of 
Mental Health (NIMH). The center receives 
grant applications from outside researchers and 
these proposals are assessed by a review board 
of about 10 established experts in research, 
mainly from university faculties in law, psy- 
chology, sociology, psychiatry, social work, and 
criminal justice. This board meets for several 
days, three times a year. All members serve stag- 
gered 2- to 4-year terms, and about one-third are 
replaced annually. Their vote of approval or dis- 
approval and a synopsis of their discussion on 
each proposal, although only advisory to the 
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Council of the Institute, are nevertheless highly 
influential. 

Members of the review board for this NIMH 
center receive copies of all project proposals and 
two members present a detailed analysis on each 
that initiates their discussion. Sometimes they 
are joined by an outside consultant recruited to 
discuss an unusually specialized proposal. On 
every large request that passes this initial screen- 
ing and on some of intermediate magnitude, a 
visit to the research site is made by one or two 
board members, usually with an NIMH staff 
person and often with an outside consultant as 
well. After a multiyear project has been funded, 
the NIMH staff reviews the research progress at 
least annually to decide on continued funding; 
it often visits the site and occasionally has the 
peer review board assess the progress reports 
and send one or more members to visit these on- 
going projects. 

There are peer review procedures in addition 
to those of NIMH and other U.S. Public Health 
Service institutes concerned with crime. In fund- 
ing research on methods of facilitating employ- 
ment of released offenders (such as vocational 
training for prisoners and unemployment in- 
surance for parolees), the Office of Manpower 
and Research Development in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor sends synopses of research pro- 
posals to individual outside experts and requests 
comments by mail, but sometimes brings together 
a panel to discuss a research proposal. The 
National Science Foundation has similar pro- 
cedures for its social science grants that are 
relevant to crime. Usually these agencies do not 
notify the reviewers in advance that the docu- 
ments will be mailed to them and do not re- 
munerate the reviewers. NIMH provides per 
diem compensation to its reviewers and con- 
sultants, generally covering days spent in meet- 
ings but not the time spent in preparing for 
them. The National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice, part of Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEAA), has ad hoc 
consultant panels on some problems and “techni- 
cal assistance” contracts with outside firms to 
hire consultants to review documents, more often 
research reports than proposals, or to make site 
visits to research or training centers. These con- 
sultants are paid by the firm, at government rates, 
for time spent both in studying the documents 
and in preparing comments, as well as for travel 
time on site visits. 


The main advantage of the peer review model 
is in augmenting government specialists for as- 
sessing and monitoring research. This is done 
most thoroughly by NIMH and most economically 
by the Department of Labor and the National 
Science Foundation. In their procedures the initi- 
ative in developing proposals is with outside 
grant applicants, although officials of these 
government agencies do convey to the scientific 
community the kinds of research they would like 
to encourage. This communication is achieved 
through public speeches at professional meetings, 
through responses to informal inquiries by pro- 
spective grant applicants, and perhaps most effec- 
tively, by the types of research that are funded 
or rejected. 

The procedures of these agencies spur creativ- 
ity in design and elicit highly diverse grant ap- 
plications. Some critics charge, however, that 
their grants are awarded disproportionately to 
the major universities and research institutes. 
This occurs to some extent, but probably because 
the recipient establishments stress research per- 
formance more rigorously in their recruitment 
and promotion of personnel, thus concentrating 
expertise in their staffs. Applications from less 
research-oriented organizations are re- 
viewed, however, and where the idea proposed is 
good but the research methods or the personnel 
unsophisticated, methodological guidance is often 
provided or consultants suggested by the agency 
staff or by peer reviewers. 

(2) Recruited Nongovernment Research on 
Government Projects——In the Federal role most 
developed during the past decade, with the growth 
of LEAA, the government publishes a “request 
for proposals” to recruit help in solving a specific 
problem. These “RFP’s” in research have had 
extremely diverse objectives, notably designs for 
equipment (from protective armor for police to 
wrist radios for residents of high crime areas to 
use in summoning police), and description or 
evaluation of programs (for example, police 
handling of domestic disputes, halfway houses 
for prisoners, prosecution of career criminals). 
The great potential advantage of the RFP pro- 
cedure for the public interest is that it quickly 
marshals much attention by researchers to the 
problems that a government agency considers 
important. 

The main disadvantage of the RFP procedure 
to the public is that it encourages profiteering— 
or at least, more stress on “grantsmanship” than 
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on workmanship—especially by the many re- 
search organizations created solely to apply for 
these contracts. Often the amount of money 
offered and the time required by the government 
reflects assessment by officials of the importance 
of solving a particular problem, rather than a 
realistic estimate of the requirements for its 
solution. Proposals tend to be accepted that 
promise most, and contract recipients feel pres- 
sured to communicate persuasively and on sched- 
ule, whether or not they have _ significant 
additions to knowledge to report. Although civil 
servants appraise all proposals and monitor the 
research that is funded, there is likely to be less 
expert assessment in this type of screening (even 
with technical assistance firms) than in the work 
by peer-review boards and agency staff at NIMH, 
described above. The NIMH procedures, of course, 
could also be used in assessing responses to 
RFP’s. 

(3) Collaborative Government and Nongovern- 
ment Research on Government-Approved Proj- 
ects—This approach is exemplified whenever the 
research staff of the Federal courts or prisons, in 
seeking aid for its research, hires consultants or 
contracts with an outside organization to com- 
plete a study in Federal facilities. The Bureau of 
Prisons launched its research program by pro- 
curing a grant for a university-based criminolo- 
gist to evaluate its operations.' Among its 
innumerable other collaborative research projects 
was an experiment by an outside firm to deter- 
mine whether token economies and programmed 
teaching would enhance the educational attain- 
ment and behavioral change of Federal juvenile 
offenders.2 Such arrangements not only augment 
Federal staff, but also use data uniquely available 
to Federal agencies. The potential of such col- 
laboration for the guidance of Federal, State and 
local criminal justice systems has hardly been 
tapped, however, because the unique statistical 
information in government records has not been 
appropriately compiled. 

In the FBI computerized fingerprint and crimi- 
nal history files, the Federal Government posses- 
ses the best available data for evaluation of 
recidivism reduction programs, and in the Social 
Security files it has information that can yield 


1 Daniel Glaser, The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole System. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1964. 

? Harold L. Cohen and J. Filipezak, A New Learning Environment. 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1971. 

®* Gilbert J. McKee, Jr., “A Cost-Benefit Analysis of Vocational 
Training in the California Prison System,” Ph.D. dissertation in 
economics, Claremont Graduate School, 1972 (Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Xerox University Microfilms, No. 72-26,241). 


precise assessment of employment assistance 
efforts with less threat to the privacy rights of 
research subjects than prevails with other re- 
search procedures, such as questionnaires and 
interviews. Like the fabled dog in the manger, 
however, the government neither uses these data 
for such purposes nor allows others to use them. 
This analogy is perhaps a slight exaggeration, 
since Federal agencies have made some use of 
these records in their evaluations and have oc- 
casionally provided information on recidivism or 
employment histories to outside researchers. Yet 
procuring such data for research has almost al- 
ways been difficult, and usually impossible. Con- 
sequently, we have probably not achieved as much 
as one percent of the potential benefit from these 
Federal resources for the scientific guidance of 
criminal justice programs and policies. And, no 
information need be disseminated on any indi- 
vidual whose criminal or work record is used in 
compiling relevant statistics. 

By comparing the subsequent criminal records 
of groups of offenders, we could much more ade- 
quately guide judicial and correctional policies. 
For example, followup statistics would be sought 
on groups of similar background but each re- 
ceiving different penalties for a particular type 
of offense, groups that get the same penalties 
but after varying durations of courtroom delay, 
or groups that have diverse self-improvement 
opportunities while serving their sentences, or 
many other types of comparison groups. In a 
small-scale project, Gilbert McKee* obtained 
postrelease Social Security payroll deduction data 
for groups of California ex-prisoners with di- 
verse vocational training in prison. He demon- 
strated that their earnings increased in direct 
proportion to their prison hours in “general” 
types of training (e.g., auto repair, sheet metal, 
welding, machine shop) but had little relation- 
ship to the often more expensive specialized 
training (e.g., shoe repair, dry cleaning, masonry, 
refrigeration and air conditioning). The general 
training proved highly cost-effective while the 
others were not. Much more extensive and com- 
plexly designed research with this type of data 
is desirable to guide efficiently the huge spending 
for employment assistance to offenders, ex- 


offenders, and the chronically unemployed youth 
who have a high probability of becoming offend- 
ers. 

One reason for not allowing government or 
outside researchers to trace the employment or 
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criminal records of offenders (or of other persons 
as control groups) has been concern for the 
privacy of research subjects. But the alternative 
has been more intrusive and often less adequate 
procurement of information by interviews and 
questionnaires given the subjects in the com- 
munity. It should be simple to arrange that 
government offices which now maintain files 
either on criminal records or on earnings, and 
whose employees use the files for administrative 
purposes, retain complete control and confiden- 
tiality of this information but provide statistical 
conclusions from it for research purposes. This 
could be done, for example, if researchers pro- 
vide the records offices with lists of persons in 
various groups, each list designated only by a 
code number. The lists would actually be of 
groups to be statistically compared (e.g., released 
offenders of a given category with one sentence 
and those with another sentence, or with one type 
of assistance rather than another or none at all). 
The records office would then compile and release 
only the requested followup statistics for each 
list (e.g., average earnings, or percent recon- 
victed) , not data on separate individuals. 

Since the government would be collaborating in 
such use of official records for compiling statis- 
tics, it should exercise some control over the types 
of research undertaken. These should be well-de- 
signed studies on problems of concern to govern- 
ment agencies and to the general public. The 
results should be in the public domain, available 
to anyone interested in them. The need to balance 
concerns for efficiency with the public interest in 
growth of knowledge justifies having a super- 
visory board of government and outside experts 
to review applications for collections of statistics 
from official records, to monitor their utilization, 
and to ensure their full and accurate reporting. 
Appropriate budgets and possible charges or cost- 
sharing arrangements can be negotiated when 
the records and personnel of one government 
agency are used to compile statistics for another 
unit of government or for a nongovernment re- 
search organization. 


Research Needs 


The impact of the Federal Government on the 
expansion of criminological knowledge depends 
not just on the role it chooses, but on the prob- 


4 Partly attempted in Daniel Glaser, Strategic Criminal Justice 
Planning. DHEW Publication No. (ADM) 75-195. Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1975; Glaser, Crime in Our Changing 
Society. New York: Praeger, forthcoming. 
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lems it addresses. Awareness of research needs 
and of their importance. requires some detach- 
ment from the deluge of daily decisions and pres- 
sures in most criminal justice agencies. To guide 
research effectively, one must identify the theo- 
retical assumptions that underlie official policies, 
in addition to the deviations of practice from these 
policies that result from concern with immediate 
expediency. Furthermore, crime problems can 
only be well anticipated and the operation of 
criminal justice agencies understood, by knowing 
(1) the overall trends in society which impinge 
upon lawbreaking and on reactions to it, and (2) 
the established principles in the behavioral and 
social sciences from which criminological propo- 
sitions may be derived. In summary, research 
guidance requires a view of the criminal justice 
forest in broad outline, rather than getting lost 
among the trees of separate offenses, offenders, 
and routine tasks. 

Discussion of all these grounds for research is 
a larger undertaking,‘ but a few of its con- 
clusions will be briefly presented here to illustrate 
the variety of potential functions for the three 
Federal roles in research discussed above. 

(1) Experiments in Reducing Age Segrega- 
tion.—The concentration of juveniles and youths 
among arrestees for robbery, burglary and other 
serious crime is one of the most striking trends 
of the past few decades. This development re- 
flects a larger change in society: As a result of 
the prolongation of schooling and the reduction 
of family businesses and household chores, more 
youths have little close contact and rapport with 
adults and hence, they more readily develop very 
distinct subcultures. This is dramatically evident 
in the contrasts between age groups in tastes for 
particular types of apparel, hair style and music, 
as well as by polls showing that most 18- to 30- 
year-olds have used drugs that only five percent 
of people over 50 have tried. 

It follows that to reduce juvenile crime’s fund- 
amental sources it is desirable to increase the in- 
volvement of youngsters with older persons in 
work, recreation, and studies. Carefully monitored 
experiments are needed to determine whether 
delinquency and crime can be reduced by fostering 
collaboration of parents and senior citizens with 
youth in school activities during and after class 
hours or days, by subsidizing youth employment 
with adults, and by sponsoring hobbies and recre- 
ation that integrate a wide age spectrum. 

(2) Expanding Legitimate Achievement Op- 
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portunities for Those Maladjusted in School.— 
For young people who are humiliated in the 
classroom, delinquency is often an alternative 
opportunity for achieving a sense of eminence. 
Therefore, unhappy experiences in school pro- 
grams result in students not participating in ap- 
proved learning activities and often committing 
crimes.° Indeed, those who commit offenses 
usually become more law-abiding if they drop out 
of school.* This problem is growing, because the 
span of school attendance required for most youth 
before they can obtain full-time employment has 
steadily increased. Experimental research is 
needed to measure the delinquency-reducing 
effects of changes in the school’s organization. 
One such change is to provide competition, with 
significant rewards for learning achievement not 
for individuals but for large groups of students, 
each of which includes a cross-section. Then the 
high-achievers help the less-successful ones within 
each group, for improvement by any raises the 
total group’s score. Other. changes would mix 
adult types of work with education, perhaps per- 
mitting early dropout from the regular school 
system, but creating special part-time schooling. 
These are but a few of the many kinds of experi- 
ments that should be undertaken to determine if 
they reduce crime by youth maladjusted in school. 

(3) Alternative Drug Policies.—Our efforts to 
rely primarily on the criminal justice system to 
control the use of mood and behavior-altering 
substances have been consistently unsuccessful, 
if viewed in even slightly long-run perspective. 
These efforts included 14 years of the Prohibition 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, and during 
the 1950’s and 1960’s, repeatedly raising penalties 
against opiates and marihuana, as well as mas- 
sive expenditures to try to cut off foreign sources 
of these substances. No set of penalties demon- 
strably affected rates of use, but they alienated 
many people who today see others legally 
permitted to abuse substances—such as alcohol, 
tranquilizers and many other psychoactive 
drugs—which are at least as disabling as the 
illegal drugs. Govenrment efforts to cut off some 
of the sources of illegal drugs only expanded the 


5 Travis Hirschi, Causes of Delinquency. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1969; LaMar T. Empey and Steven G. Lubeck, FEx- 
plaining Delinquency. Lexington, Mass.: Heath, 1971. 

® Delbert S. Elliott and Harwin L. Voss, Delinquency and Dropout. 
Lexington, Mass.: Heath, 1974. 

7 Avram Goldstein, ‘“‘Heroin Addiction: Sequential Treatment Em- 
ploying Pharmacologic Supports,” Archives of General Psychiatry, 
March 1976. 


® Lloyd E. Ohlin and Frank J. Remington, “Sentencing Structure: 
Its Effect Upon Systems for the Administration of Criminal Justice,” 
wand Contemporary Problems, Summer 1958. 


profits, hence the flow, from the many alternative 
sources. 

Just as we are finally learning that the public 
health and education systems are more effective 
than most criminal justice methods of coping 
with public drunkenness, we should conduct ex- 
perimental research with alternative approaches 
to drug abuse. For heroin addiction this might 
include experimenting with Goldstein’s “STEPS” 
program for a supervised transition from heroin 
to morphine to methadone, LAAM, opiate antago- 
nists and ultimately, abstinence, but supervised 
maintenance at any intermediate stage if neces- 
sary.? For marihuana it is mostly a matter of 
carefully assessing effects of the various changes 
in State legislation, changes that are now con- 
tinually occurring. Evaluation of these alterna- 
tives should encompass not only their impact on 
substance abuse, but also their effects on prop- 
erty crime rates and on police and court work- 
loads. 

(4) Measuring the Consequences of Realloca- 
tions of Discretion in Penalties ——Early American 
legislatures fixed penalties for each offense by 
statute, leaving little discretion to the courts. 
Gradually, in the 19th century, judges gained 
power to specify the duration and conditions of 
confinement, and later—especially in the 20th 
century—to grant probation. Parole boards were 
established mainly in the present century, with 
authority to alter the term of confinement after 
it began. Presumably this division of penalty 
control among legislatures, judges and parole 
boards provided a system of checks and balances, 
so that errors and deviations by one agency could 
be corrected by the other. 

Actually, the division was often unequal. Many 
states gave much discretion to the parole board 
and little to judges, while other states and the 
Federal system gave most options to the judges. 
Recently, in a reversal of history, parole power 
has been greatly curtailed or eliminated in three 
states and similar action is expected elsewhere.* 
But it was pointed out long ago that (1) the dis- 
cretion of the prosecutor in determining what 
offense to charge and what charges or recom- 
mendations to alter in exchange for a plea of 
guilty is largely unchecked, and (2) this plea 
bargaining process greatly diminishes achieve- 
ment of legislative intent in other penalty-fixing 
arrangements.® 

In addition to the foregoing, a recent develop- 
ment in Wisconsin, Michigan, Maryland and 
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several other states is contract parole, whereby 
shortly after an inmate begins serving sentence 
an agreement is negotiated specifying the date 
when parole will begin. The date is contingent on 
the inmate’s meeting various conditions stated in 
an individual contract, such as earning a high 
school diploma or a trade-training certificate, 
avoiding major disciplinary infractions, and per- 
haps participating in a specified number of hours 
of psychotherapy.'’ Other innovations, in a few 
states, include arrangements for inmates to work 
at salaried jobs from which they must complete 
restitution to the victims of their offenses before 
they are eligible for parole. Also, the composition 
and procedures of parole boards are quite di- 
verse. In Wisconsin and Michigan the board mem- 
bers have civil service tenure, whereas in other 
states they are highly political; in some states 
they hold extensive hearings with the inmates 
and in others little or none. 

All of these and other variations in the deter- 
mination of penalties merit evaluation. One 
standard with which to assess them is their effect 
on the predictability of penalties: Do they in- 
crease or decrease the extent to which punish- 
ments depend upon the actual crime and the 
criminal’s prior offense record (not simply upon 
the plea-bargained official description of the 
offense and the offender)? Another standard is 
whether any of these variations have any effect 
on recidivism rates, or on postreledse employment, 
for various types of offenders. 

(5) Assessing the Impact of Correctional Ser- 
vices —American correctional institutions have 
had a large variety of programs that they justi- 
fied as preparing prisoners for more law-abiding 
lives. Until the Depression, these programs con- 
sisted mainly of hard work that made or saved 
money for the state. This practice still prevails 
in several Southern prisons that operate large 
plantations, but in most of the country it was 
drastically reduced after 1933, when business and 
labor lobbies combined to get laws enacted (they 
are still in effect) that ban interstate shipment 
of prison-made goods. After World War II the 
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emphasis shifted to structured programs for ‘n- 
mate talk, mostly to each other and occasionally 
to staff, with the talk usually called ‘“‘counseling” 
or “psychotherapy,” regardless of its style or 
content. These programs were supplemented by 
education and vocational training programs of 
extremely diverse quality. 

There has been much effort to assess the effects 
of these programs on recidivism rates. The find- 
ings from most of the more rigorous assessments 
were negative, and those which indicated some 
crime reduction seemed to be so randomly dis- 
tributed as to inspire the conclusion that “nothing 
works.”'! Yet analysis from the perspectives of 
social science theory suggests that when pro- 
grams markedly improve the noncriminal experi- 
ences, resources or relationships of certain types 
of offenders, they are likely to reduce recidivism 
for these types.'* To assess correctional services 
soundly we need more research that (1) measures 
the actual change in experience, knowledge or 
social bonds that these services provide; (2) re- 
lates these changes to a theory on particular types 
of offender; and (3) rigorously assesses the cor- 
relation of these services with change in recidi- 
vism and in employment for such offenders. 


Conclusion 


Three Federal roles in criminal justice research 
were delineated, and their contrasting functions 
were illustrated by a far from exhaustive list of 
research needs. If the Federal Government 
wishes to accelerate attention to any of these 
types of need or others, it can do so promptly by 
publishing Requests for Proposals on _ them, 
promising sufficient funds to achieve the objec- 
tives of plans that are accepted. Rigorously high 
quality research will be more probable if a good 
peer review and monitoring program is main- 
tained for all federally funded studies. New re- 
search possibilities will be most readily brought 
to official attention with a peer-reviewed grants 
program for nongovernment research. Finally, 
research on the crime-reducing effects and on 
some other consequences of many criminal justice 
policies or correctional services can become much 
more adequate, protective of privacy rights and 
efficient if done collaboratively by government 
and nongovernment agencies with data from 
Federal record systems. 
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The Mandatory Sentence: 
Recipe for Retribution 


By BENEDICT S. ALPER AND JOSEPH W. WEIss* 


States is a far more complex matter today 

than it was in the early part of this century. 
The story is told in a small hamlet in the foothills 
of the Berkshires in western Massachusetts, of a 
man brought before the local justice of the 
peace—in the days of the first automobiles— 
charged with exceeding the 15-mile speed limit. 
He pleaded innocent. The judge placed his hand 
on his “law book” between the covers of which he 
had inserted a mail order catalogue to replace the 
original missing pages, and opening it at random 
looked up at the culprit: “The court finds you 
guilty as charged and fines you,” his finger ran 
slowly down the page, ‘‘and fines you four dollars 
and forty-five cents.” As the defendant moved to 
protest, the sheriff pulled him down and whis- 
pered: “Shut up you durn fool, you’re lucky he 
was lookin’ at pants and not pianos.” 

The rising volume of crime and the resulting 
concern for its victims has brought about a cli- 
mate in which judicial discretion is being replaced 
by a reliance on statutory regulation of the sen- 
tencing process. A _ recent court case in 
Tewksbury, Massachusetts, dramatically poses 
the dilemma confronting our criminal justice 
system today. 

On June 29, 1975, Bessie Stanton, a 70-year-old 
woman with a seventh grade education, was ar- 
rested in a department store. A security guard 
noticed that she had a .22 caliber pistol, along 
with some orange peelings and small change, in 
a bag she was carrying. She had violated the 
newly passed Fox-Bentley gun control law which 
mandated a l-year minimum prison sentence for 
anyone possessing a firearm without a permit or 
identification card. 

The woman reportedly told the police officer: 
“I didn’t mean no harm. I didn’t know about no 
rule or no law.” Her brother later told the court, 
“She don’t read no newspaper, watch no tele- 
vision or listen to no radio.” 


Mandatory sentencing laws, now sweeping our 
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State legislatures are predetermined, fixed penal- 
ties for all violators of particular laws, regardless 
of individual circumstances. The idea behind 
these laws is to “make the punishment fit the 
crime” and to stress the certainty of punishment. 

A few months later Bessie Stanton was found 
innocent. Although she had clearly violated the 
Massachusetts gun control law and should have 
received the mandatory prison sentence, the judge 
ruled that she did not completely understand her 
constitutional rights when the arresting officer 
read them to her. 

The Bessie Stantons are zot proving to 
be the rare exceptions. Six months after the 
Massachusetts gun law went into effect, 324 vio- 
lators were arrested, of whom only 78 were 
found guilty, and of these, only 28 (less than one- 
tenth) ended up in jail. 

More recently in August of 1973, the then 
Governor of New York, Nelson Rockefeller, ex- 
perimented with a form of mandatory sentences: 
the Second Felony Offender Law. This law re- 
quired all persons convicted as peddlers of heroin, 
hashish, LSD, amphetamines and barbiturates to 
serve a minimum prison sentence. 

A study of the effect of this law after the first 
19 months concluded with the “strong indication 
that the measure has failed to deter criminals or 
reduce recidivism .... ” Moreover, the study 
showed that inmate population at New York’s 
prisons was up from 12,444 to 16,000. At the cur- 
rent rate of sentencing, these institutions are 
predicted to reach capacity in the next 2 years. 
Backlog in the courts has increased. by almost 
10 percent during the first year of the law, at the 
same time that the length of prison sentences in- 
creased from 31 percent of all felony convictions 
in 1972 to 40 percent in 1973. It is generally con- 
ceded that while some dealers in the streets are 
now behind bars, the importers and large-scale 
distributors of narcotics are still at large. 

A Florida law passed in 1974 stipulated a 3- 
year minimum sentence—without parole—for any 
felony involving the use of a firearm. As a result, 
the prisons of thai state now hold one-third more 
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sentenced offenders than they did 2 years ago. 
Florida prisons are now so overcrowded that tent 
cities have had to be hastily erected to confine 
the new influx. 

A 1975 survey by the New York Times reports 
Tennessee’s penitentiary population up from its 
normal capacity of 1,600 to 2,100. In Virginia 
there are 2,000 state prisoners backlogged in city 
and county jails. Louisiana is considering using 
a surplus World War II Navy ship as a prison to 
relieve overcrowding. In North Carolina there 
are 12,700 inmates in the State Correctional 
Center for Women, which was designed to hold 
10,000. In an Alabama prison, 4,000 inmates are 
jammed into a capacity designed to house half 
that number. 

Advocates of mandatory sentences are, in es- 
sence, proclaiming that a prison sentence is the 
primary and best method for deterring crime. 
This reasoning is increasing in public acceptance. 
At the same time the 1974 Survey of Inmates of 
State Correctional Facilities conducted by the 
Census Bureau for LEAA found 38 percent of 
them fully unemployed or only part-time em- 
ployed. Inmates with less than a high school 
education comprised 61 percent of the prison 
population compared with 39 percent in the total 
U.S. population. 

Representative Louis Stokes (D., Ohio) re- 
cently announced that unemployment among 
minority youths has reached 40 percent in his 
state. While the unemployment rate in 1976 
among white teenagers had increased by 17 per- 
cent, among black teenagers unemployment was 
more than double: 39 percent. “It is time for Con- 
gress to recognize that deleterious social and eco- 
nomic effects are relegating our unemployed 
black and white teenagers to city streets and 
crime.” The disproportionate numbers of blacks 
and other nonwhites in the army of the unem- 
ployed is reflected in the finding of the 1974 sur- 
vey that members of these minorities, who 
constitute 12.5 percent of the general population, 
take up 49 percent of state prison cells. The 
“even-handed justice” ascribed to ‘mandatory 
sentencing laws operates to bear down hardest on 
the poor, the unemployed, the ethnic minorities 
of our cities, and the mentally retarded. An esti- 
mated two-thirds of all arrests by police occur 
in 2 percent of the country. Ramsey Clark, 
Attorney General under President Johnson, de- 
scribed the areas where these arrests occur: 
“|. . where infant mortality is four times higher 


than in the city as a whole; where the death rate 
is 25 percent higher; where life expectancy is ten 
years shorter; where common communicable 
diseases with the potential of physical and mental 
damage are six and eight times more frequent; 
where alcoholism and drug addiction are preva- 
lent to a degree far transcending that of the rest 
of the city; where education is poorest .. . where 
the average formal schooling is four to six years 
less than for the city as a whole.” 

Former Boston Police Commissioner, Robert 
DiGrazia, recently echoed Clark’s observation. In 
an interview with the Boston Globe (August 22, 
1976), DiGrazia stated, “We are not letting the 
public in on our era’s dirty little secret: that 
those who commit the crime which worries citi- 
zens most—violent street crime—are, for the 
most part, the products of poverty, unemploy- 
ment, broken homes, rotten education, drug ad- 
diction and alcoholism, and other social and 
economic ills about which the police can do little, 
if anything.” 

It is less than a decade ago that our government 
was telling us that “‘the root cause of much crimi- 
nal conduct is unquestionably poverty, and all 
that this term connotes: hopelessness, disease, 
ignorance, and hostility toward established norms 
of behavior. To break the vicious cycle of criminal 
recidivism it is necessary to strike at this com- 
plex problem.” 

The reversal of this socially enlightened policy 
took place with the accession of Mr. Nixon to the 
presidency: ‘“‘Americans in the last decade were 
often told that the criminal was not responsible 
for his crimes against society; but that society 
was responsible.” 

“T totally disagree with this permissive philos- 
ophy. Society is guilty of crime only when we fail 
to bring the criminal to justice. When we fail to 
make the criminal pay for his crime, we en- 
courage him to think that crime will pay. The 
only way to attack crime in America is the way 
criminals attack people—without pity.” 

Fortunately for Mr. Nixon he was not to be the 
beneficiary of the policy he preached for less 
fortunate offenders. But his successor continued 
the Nixon hard line with the threat: “If juveniles 
are big enough to commit vicious crimes against 
society, they are big enough to be punished by 
society . ... Detention may not help the juvenile 
but it will certainly help his potential victims.” 

The get-tough policy promulgated from on high 
during the past 8 years is being endorsed and 
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echoed by academics, many of them former advo- 
cates of the very opposite kind of policy. 

Foremost among these is James Q. Wilson of 
Harvard, a government professor-turned-crimi- 
nology expert. In his widely acclaimed book 
Thinking About Crime, Wilson blames the soaring 
crime rate on the Johnson Administration’s 
wasteful, humanitarian programs aimed at at- 
tacking crime through abolishing poverty. Wilson 
believes criminals are “‘wicked,” that they commit 
crime in accordance with Jeremy Bentham’s 
pleasure-pain principle (although he does not 
credit Bentham), having subjected their criminal 
intent to a cost-benefit analysis of likely gain 
versus likely arrest and prison sentence, opting 
finally for the criminal act. 

For such as these, as well as for those who will 
thereby be deterred from crime, Wilson prescribes 
swift, sure punishment. No advocate of rehabili- 
tation in prison, Wilson views the correctional 
system “as having a very different function— 
namely, to isolate and to punish. It is a measure 
of our confusion,” Wilson continues, “‘that such 
a statement will strike many enlightened readers 
today as cruel, even barbaric. It is not. It is merely 
a recognition that society . . . must be able to pro- 
tect itself from dangerous offenders . . . it is also 
a frank admission that society really does not 
know how to do much else... . If prisons cannot 
rehabilitate at least they can punish and isolate.” 

The trend draws support from a blue-ribbon 
Committee for the Study of Incarceration, stud- 
ded with the names of professors whose recently 
published report, Doing Justice, recommends that 
“The offender should be punished as severely as 
he deserves, in view of the degree of his offense.” 

This sure-fire punitive approach finds another 
strong advocate in Professor Robert Martinson of 
New York’s City College who analyzed 231 experi- 
mental studies on the treatment of criminals 
within a 6-year period and came to the conclusion 
that, “With few and isolated exceptions, the re- 
habilitative efforts that have been reported so far 
have no appreciable effect on recidivism.” In 
other words, rehabilitation simply does not work. 

Having demolished the myth of rehabilitation 
of prisoners as not grounded in results, Martinson 
has taken a flight of fancy which carries ad ab- 
surdum his punitive approach, and that of his 
followers. In an interview in February 1976 
People Magazine, Martinson suggests that instead 
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of offenders being assigned a probation or parole 
officer to work with them before or after a prison 
term, “one field agent be assigned to each offender 
for a fixed period. I call it the cop-a-con ap- 
proach.” Instead of probation for a convicted 
offender, “The court puts him immediately under 
surveillance, and off he shuffles, followed closely 
by his shadow.”’! 

For the man leaving prison, “Upon his release, 
the offender would not know who his parole 
officer is. All he’d know is that someone in his 
district has been especially assigned to see to it 
that he is not going to commit another crime with- 
out being caught. This agent’s job is not to change 
the man’s behavior; it is simply to catch him in 
the act of committing another crime .... And 
surveillance would hang over an offender’s head 
like a ‘Damocles’ sword’—the threat of certain 
capture, and of swift, sure punishment.” 

Desperate for alternatives to what they con- 
demn as the failure of present prison systems, 
protagonists of the mandatory sentence are ulti- 
mately reduced to calling on Orwell’s Big Brother 
to follow secretly and to spy on prospective felons, 
with no heed paid whatsoever to dealing with the 
conditions which may have conduced their com- 
mitment to criminal pursuits. 

John Conrad, who earned a reputation as a pro- 
gressive penologist in California, Washington, 
D.C., and Ohio, now tells us that “the hard line is 
acceptable and can be followed . . . if rational solu- 
tions can be formulated and adopted.” Included 
in the “solutions” is the notion that the prison 
“must be a place in which the altruist can func- 
tion.” As if any prison in America or anywhere 
else in the world had ever provided the kind of 
setting in which “altruists” could or would be per- 
mitted to operate or that prisoners generally 
would take other than a jaundiced view of the 
efforts of “‘altruists” to improve their prison lot! 

Whether these erstwhile liberal correctional 
experts advocate the sword of Damocles or the 
mitigating influence of the a!truist, they have one 
characteristic in common, a disregard for the 
antecedents of their new-found power. 

Von Hirsch’s recommendation in Doing Jus- 
tice, that the “offender should be punished 
as severely as he deserves” reads like a 


translation from Cesare Beccaria, who in his 
classical treatise “On Crime and Punishment” 
(1764) specified punishment “in conformity with 
the value of the crime, uniformly applied to all 
violators.” Kant was saying the same thing at 
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about the same time. Behind these 18th century 
philosophers rose the shadow of the stele of 
Hammurabi which advocated the same even- 
handed dispensation of justice—3,900 years ago. 

Backward to Hammurabi, forward to the 
Mikado’s “object all sublime, to make the punish- 
ment fit the crime.” For the notion of the meting 
out of punishment according to a fixed schedule 
has appealed to every generation anxious for even 
and dependable justice. But even these formulae 
have made allowances for extenuating circum- 
stances. Since the times of the Romans, the young 
and the mentally retarded or deranged have been 
exempt from the full rigors of the law. Once the 
ladling out of justice in precise proportion to the 
gravity of the offense has been abrogated in these 
two respects, the way is then open to the further 
individualization of justice, which has been the 
goal of progressive penologists until their recent 
reversal. 

Cesare Beccaria was reacting to the tyranny, 
aristocratic privilege, corruption, and bureau- 
cratic abuse of his time, which had resulted in 
judicial favoritism, in torture and imprisonment 
without formal charges or fair trial. The Bastille 
was to be levelled, not long after, as a direct 
consequence of these abuses. 

Beccaria’s ideas were embodied in France in 
the radical Penal Code of the Third Brumaire of 
1795. One of the first acts of the new regime, 
this Code left nothing to the discretion of the 
court, except the question of guilt. There was 
to be no abatement of sentence for extenuating 
circumstances, no added penalty for the serious- 
ness with which the crime had been committed— 
in every respect it was patterned after the “lex 
talionis” of Babylonian days. 

This new Penal Code lasted exactly 15 years. 
It had proved completely unworkable mainly be- 
cause judges refused to limit their discretion 
within a rigidly formulated schedule which 
aimed to equalize the seriousness of the crime 
with the prescribed penalty. In the end it was re- 
placed by the Napoleonic Code of 1810, which has 
endured, with some modifications, down to the 
present. 

Reference to the cost of a stepped-up strict en- 
forcement of mandatory sentences is singularly 
lacking among those who advocate them. Correc- 
tions Magazine estimates that a modern, secure 
prison today requires costs of between $30,000 
and $50,000 per bed to construct. Just the interest 
on bonds to be floated to cover the expense of a 


single cell would cost the taxpayer between 
$2,500 and $4,000 per year, per prisoner. This 
figure is exclusive of the costs of retiring the 
bonds issued to pay for the construction, as well 
as annual per capita costs of imprisonment of 
between $7,000 and $12,000. 

The 522 correction facilities now projected, will 
cost upwards of $4 billion to build, according to 
a recent survey by the National Moratorium on 
Prison Construction, in Washington, D.C. 

If prisons don’t work, if rehabilitation is a 
failure, we are being urged to build more of 
them, at greater cost, and to sentence more 
offenders to them than at any other period in our 
history—and for longer periods of time. 

But before we permit our legislators to ap- 
propriate these huge sums and before we endorse 
their punitive approach, let us remind them that 
we have travelled this road at least once before 
in our history. 

During the period following the American Revo- 
lution, the role of the courts was reduced to the 
application of legal sanctions even-handedly to 
the guilty, regardless of indivdual circumstances. 
During this period, convicted offenders were sen- 
tenced to long periods of imprisonment in what 
came to be called “fortress prisons.” The results 
were overcrowded institutions, professional crimi- 
nals obtaining pardons through bribery, and the 
growing prison population—precisely as today— 
characterized as the poor, the mentally deficient 
and the powerless in society. Dr. David Fogel, 
director of the Illinois Law Enforcement Com- 
mission, has stated that “by 1808 the Newgate 
Penitentiary in New York was granting so many 
pardons as to make discharges equal to commit- 
ments while Ohio simply pardoned convicts when- 
ever the population rose about 120 in number, 
just enough to make room for the newcomers.” 
We face the same situation already today in many 
of our State prisons, several of which stand con- 
demned by Federal courts as violation of the 
“cruel and unusual” provision of our Constitu- 
tion. 

Law Professor Alan Dershowitz of Harvard, 
who served on the Twentieth Century Fund’s 
Task Force on Criminal Sentencing, warns us, in 
the New York Times Magazine (December 28, 
1975) concerning mandatory minimum sentenc- 
ing: “Discretion and disparity will not be elimi- 
nated; policemen will still decide whom to arrest; 
prosecutors will still engage in plea-bargaining 
and Presidents and Governors will still pardon 
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and commute.” (P. 27) His conclusion represents 
a pessimistic endorsement of a judicial method 
of dealing with crime that will neither limit nor 
reduce it. Moreover, two of the main sources of 
injustice in the criminal justice system—plea- 
bargaining and political influence—will not be 
eliminated. 

He, along with other advocates of the hard-line 
approach to property crime, are generally silent 
on the subject of how best to deal with predatory 
acts by persons above the low social-economic 
level whence most criminals come. Such crimes 
are known as “white collar,” a term coined by 
Edwin Sutherland, or sometimes—as with the 
first evidence of the breaking into the Democratic 
National Committee offices at Watergate—de- 
scribed as “capers.’’ Yet such crimes have been 
estimated to cost our economy $90 billion a year. 

No proponents of mandatory sentencing have 
come forward with suggestions that persons who 
defraud the IRS be given a month for each 
$100,000 of evaded taxes, for example, yet lenient 
sentences are traditional in this type of fraud. 
Robert Vesco, now a citizen of Italy, today sails 
his armed yawl in the Carribean, safe from ex- 
tradition on charges of swindling, narcotics smug- 
gling and involvement in Watergate. His total 
take is alleged to be in the vicinity of $300 million, 
the equivalent of 1,500,000 street crimes (which 
have an average take of $200), which so distress 
today’s penologists. 

One of these, Wilson of Harvard, takes even a 
benign attitude toward criminals in places of 
public trust: “I am rather tolerant of some forms 
of civic corruption (if a good mayor can stay in 
office and govern effectively only by making a few 
deals with highway contractors and insurance 
agents, I do not get overly alarmed).” For such 
as these, Professor Wilson proposes no harsh 
punishment, certainly no penalty geared to the 
gravity of the corrupt—and corrupting—criminal 
behavior. 

For while we cannot prove statistically that 
condoned or tolerated crime in high places results 
in disregard for the criminal law and contempt 
for those who administer it, the trickle-down 
effect of such behavior on all citizens—the law- 
breaker as well as the noncriminal—has been 
recognized by at least two Supreme Court 
Justices: “The law floats in a sea of ethic,” 
Warren once said. “If the government becomes 
a law-breaker, it breeds contempt for law,” 
Brandeis declared 40 years ago. The Italian 


proverb says it in more earthy fashion. “Il pesce 
puzza dalla testa”—the fish begins to stink from 
the head. 

The acid test of the effectiveness of mandatory 
sentencing practices lies in the area of capital 
punishment. Professor Hugo Bedau of Tufts 
University has recently declared: “The record of 
a quarter century of criminal justice under a 
‘mandatory’ death penalty indicates that such 
statutes contribute little or nothing toward uni- 
form, even-handed, non-arbitrary, and predict- 
able justice.” 

His words are echoed in the July 1976 action of 
the Supreme Court in striking down laws that 
make death mandatory for all persons convicted 
of certain crimes because such laws treat de- 
fendants, “... not as uniquely individual human 
beings but as members of a faceless, undifferenti- 
ated mass.” 

Here lies the crux of the conflict between those 
who urge the fixed mandatory sentence and those 
who argue for individualization of treatment at 
the court and correctional level. Individualization 
has been the touchstone of modern corrections, 
whether labelled reformation, rehabilitation or 
reintegration. These attempts, say today’s critics, 
have failed. Yet none of them cites the lack of 
meaningful programs in our huge congregate 
penal stations. If rehabilitation is judged to have 
failed, we may say of it as has been said of de- 
mocracy and Christianity—splendid ideas: pity 
they have never been tried. 

Those who urge fixed sentences as a solution 
to crime fail to point out that we have the highest 
rate of imprisonment in the world, and that it 
is still rising. On January 1 of 1976, the 
United States had an imprisonment rate of 
215 per 100,000 population. By comparison, the 
Netherlands figure is 18 persons per 100,000, an 
incredible 8 percent of the United States rate. 

Denmark incarcerates 28 persons per 100,000; 
Sweden 32. A “long-term” inmate in Denmark is 
one who serves more than 3 months. Nine per- 
cent of Swedish inmates are sentenced to 1 year 
or more, while 98 percent of American inmates 
are sentenced to a year or more. 

Texas is reputed to impose the longest and 
harshest sentences of any state in the Union. 
Three years ago they had 17,000 men in prison. 
Massachusetts, with one-half of Texas’ popula- 
tion, confined one-sixth that number. 

Any proponent of fixed and harsher prison 
sentences has the responsibility to tell us what 
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kind of men and women he would deal with in 
this fashion. Of the 450,000 currently in confine- 
ment, two-thirds are unskilled, a highly dispro- 
portionate number are Black, many of them are 
from broken families, most of them have not 
graduated from-high school. By and large they 
are the poor, the rejected. Today’s hard liners 
have forgotten—or they would have us forget— 
that no more than 10 to 15 percent of these per- 
sons, arrived at prison, are ever provided an 
opportunity to engage in any meaningful educa- 
tional, counseling, vocational or treatment pro- 
gram. The great majority spend their days and 
nights in idleness; many of them are confined to 
their cells for all but the brief time required to 
consume their unsavory, low quality rations. The 
advanced prison systems in this country rarely 
spend more than 2 percent of their budgets on 
community-based programs—work or educational 
release, furloughs, halfway house or prerelease 
centers—for either the confined or paroled pris- 
oner. Security and a smoothly functioning custo- 
dial service is the summum bonum of our prison 
service—reflected in the figure of 85 percent of 
their budgets devoted to these ends. 

The result is that “nothing works,” that better 
than one of every two released from this kind of 
captivity ultimately returns or—as Ramsey Clark 
reminds us—that 80 percent of serious crimes are 
committed by persons who have served time.* 
Bernard Shaw has cautioned that to expect to 
change a prisoner into a law-abiding citizen by 
imprisonment is as logical as to expect to turn 
a tiger into a Quaker by placing him in a cage. 
To which may be added that every time a man is 
sent to prison, the failure of deterrence has once 
again been proven. 

What it will cost us in interest charges for new 


* EDITOR’S NOTE: We do not stand by this 80 percent figure. It is 
an arguable position. 
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prisons, if spent for services in the areas of un- 
employment, vocational training, education and 
health would go far to make up for the manifest 
deficiencies in our society which are concomi- 
tant—if they are not causative—of antisocial be- 
havior. 

If we permit a sizeable proportion of our 
population to live below the poverty line, to suffer 
unemployment, discrimination and rejection, and 
then victimize them twice-over when they are 
subjected to further deprivation and dehumaniza- 
tion in prison, we have only ourselves to thank 
for the dismal outcome. 

If the proponents of mandatory sentences were 
to plump instead for alleviating the miseries of 
those who wind up in prison, and were to work 
to make prisons smaller and their programs 
effective, we might well see a reduction in crime, 
a decrease in the number of persons committed 
to prison, and a lower rate of recidivism for 
those who are released. ’ 

The current popularity of the notion of manda- 
tory sentences is a call for repression of the 
already oppressed in the name of even-handed 
justice. Its likely outcome will be a greater show 
of force by the state, a greater invasion of pri- 
vacy, a fulfillment well before 1984 of the future 
which Orwell warned of. 

Thus a philosophy which would treat all crimes 
alike—as if all criminals were alike—descends 
from de-individualization to de-humanization, car- 
rying with it grave implications not only for the 
law-breaker but for the law-abiding as well. 

“Either we attend to altering the social and 
economic bases of crime or we grope our way 
toward a false realism—a garrison state, increas- 
ingly controlled by those possessing the force of 
arms and the keys to the prison.” (Jerome 
Skolnick) 


O CRIME can be viewed realistically without a 
consideration of its circumstances and _ conse- 
quences.—THOMAS J. BERNARD 
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Job Development: The Employer 
as a Customer 


By DENNIS W. NEILSEN 
U.S. Probation Officer, St. Louis, Missouri 


and the Bureau of Prisons signed an Inter- 

agency Agreement which states the “Federal 
Probation System shall assume administrative 
and operational responsibility for developing em- 
ployment resources and making job referrals for 
persons paroled or mandatorily released from 
Federal institutions.’! 

Notwithstanding the fact that the primary re- 
sponsibility for securing employment must remain 
with each individual client, there is no question 
that the probation officer’s role has been vastly 
extended. Whereas this area was once rightly seen 
as a part of the job performed by all diligent 
officers, the task of job development now rests 
officially and heavily on each probation officer. 


(): MARCH 16, 1977, the Probation Division 


Who Wants a Job 


Unfortunately, but realistically, not all ex-of- 
fenders are job ready. For some reason or an- 
other, although they may verbalize intentions to 
work, they are usually unemployed most of the 
time and very often it is the direct result of their 
actions or inactions. Putting aside the psycholog- 
ical, sociological or whatever logical (or illogical) 
reasons for this situation, we are still faced with 
a number of people who are not job ready. 

The client who consistently answers the door 
in his pajamas, at noon, yawning, I maintain, 
simply doesn’t want a job. The client that can 
ordinarily be found on the corner, who doesn’t 
keep appointments—either with his probation 
officer or with prospective employers—doesn’t 
want a job. This individual might best be referred 
to the State Employment Service, not to drop our 
problem in their lap, but to see if he even keeps 
the appointment. Perhaps some other local or gov- 
ernmental programs for the “hard core unem- 
ployed” are available and these could represent 
another source of referral for the unmotivated 
client. Local labor pools are another good testing 
ground as they usually require the applicant to 
be available on their premises at an early morning 


1 Policy Statement 7550.27 of 3/16/77. 


hour. If your client keeps his appointment at 6:30 
a.m. at the labor pool, it’s a safe bet he wants to 
work! Additionally, labor pools often attract in- 
dividuals who do not maintain a steady job, us- 
ually due to alcoholic tendencies or migratory 
traits, and this serves to make our referral that 
much more attractive. 


Business Is Business 


While companies appear to have become more 
and more receptive to the hiring of ex-offenders, 
it seems that the recent years of high unemploy- 
ment have more than offset any net gains that 
might have been anticipated from more favorable 
business attitudes. We must recognize that busi- 
ness is business and companies exist for profit. 

We, and our clients, have to accept the cold hard 
fact that until the product goes off the loading 
dock, is delivered and paid for, no money comes 
in the front door to pay the salaries! Therefore, 
however civic minded and humanitarian they 
might wish their corporate image to be, companies 
exist, or cease to exist, on profits. 

When speaking to the prospective employer, 
don’t attempt to appeal to his community respon- 
sibility or philanthropic nature. He is in business 
to make money and certainly does not run a char- 
itable organization! He provides a service or 
goods for profit and the most effective way to get 
his attention is to show how he can increase or 
maintain profits. 


What Do You Have To Offer 
and What Do They Want? 


Most definitely do not offer the employer the 
opportunity to help someone out of a life of crime 
by giving him a job. He has 10 other people in the 
reception room who have never been convicted of 
a thing. When you ask for something, you have 
put the employer in the very powerful position of 
granting or denying your request. Instead, sell 
what you have to offer for him and what he can 
expect from you if he buys your program. If you 
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simply turn the negative into the positive, you 
have much to offer. 

Every probation officer knows his clients inti- 
mately. He knows their weaknesses and attributes. 
Point this out to the employer. If the officer has 
a recovered alcoholic that can meet the needs of 
the employer, the employer is aware of his basic 
fault and that the individual is doing something 
about it. The unknown 10 in the reception room 
may have several with active alcoholic problems, 
as well as others who have been involved in 
illegal activity, but have yet to be caught. With 
the client’s permission, the prospective employer 
is aware of all the faults of the ex-offender before 
he even meets him. If these are overcome, what 
else is left but the positive? 

Ask the employer what types of skills he can 
utilize at his place of business. You can’t ask him 
to hire someone until you know what he needs. 
It could range from an electrical engineer to a 
punch press operator. Don’t forget to inquire 
about custodial positions, as many firms pay their 
janitors quite well. When developing jobs, let the 
company know that you have no particular indi- 
vidual in mind and are merely canvassing to learn 
what types of skills or qualities they seek in an 
applicant. 

Usually the most frequent response goes some- 
thing like, “I want someone who will be here every 
day, on time, and will work while he is here.” 
This is a good time to let the employer know that 
our clients will be monitored and have the extra 
responsibility of satisfying their probation or 
parole conditions. 


Make It Easy for Him To Say Yes 


Point out that you can be of service to the em- 
ployer by screening your clients to provide him 
the most qualified applicant that meets his needs 
thus saving the company time and money. Let the 
employer know that should an opening occur and 
he were to call for a referral, if you didn’t have 
someone you honestly felt had the skills or was 
job ready, you would sooner tell him so than to 
send an unqualified applicant. He will respect you 
more and the chances are you will be placing 
qualified individuals with this firm for many years 
to come. 

Don’t ask the employer to give your referral 
any special consideration, but request that he give 
him the same consideration as any other qualified 
applicant who is not an ex-offender. At the end of 
the interview, thank the employer for his time and 
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say, “If I should come across someone who I hon- 
estly think will fit your needs, may I call you to 
arrange an interview?” This is a reasonable re- 
quest for you are offering him a service, and for 
him to say no would make him appear unreason- 
able. You will get very few negative responses 
for you have made it easy for him to say yes. 


If You Make the Sale 


The employer has just told you he has an open- 
ing and you have a qualified applicant. What do 
you need to know? 

Immediately learn as much about the position 
as possible in order to be able to tell your client. 
Find out the starting salary, fringe benefits, when 
is payday, what are the working hours and a job 
description. Ask if the employer wants routine 
contact from the probation officer or would he pre- 
fer to contact the officer only if there are prob- 
lems. Remember, the man is running a business 
and he wants no outside interference unless ab- 
solutely essential to his business. Be sure to in- 
quire if any special equipment, such as safety 
shoes or tools, is required. Is transportation nec- 
essary or is public transportation available? 


You Gotta Know the Territory 


Every probation officer should be attuned to the 
community and its changes. Local newspapers and 
community journals are not only valuable for 
their help wanted sections, but their business sec- 
tions have news of companies expanding and what 
new businesses are coming into the area. Did a 
firm recently receive an award for sponsoring 
some community program or for hiring disadvan- 
taged workers? If so, they may be receptive to 
your program. Was a company recently awarded 
a new government contract? If so, they may be 
hiring. Did a company that refused to hire the 
ex-offender last month have a change of manage- 
ment? If so, perhaps new management will be 
receptive. 

Look around your territory and you'll be 
amazed to learn how many businesses there are 
that weren’t only one year ago. If one firm has 
moved, find out which firm moved in. Learn where 
the other business relocated to and why. Did they 
expand? When a firm relocates usually not all em- 
ployees will move with them for one reason or 
another. This means available jobs. Look for 
“Grand Opening,’ “Open Under New Manage- 
ment,” or “Opening Soon” signs. 
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JOB DEVELOPMENT: THE EMPLOYER AS A CUSTOMER 


If you observe new construction on your terri- 
tory, talk to the job foreman and find out what is 
being built and whom to contact. Don’t wait until 
the doors open for business because you'll be too 
late. Companies hire their staff before opening 
their doors. 

The local Chamber of Commerce often has in- 
formation on businesses in the area, giving the 
names of the officers, the number of employees 
and the firm’s location. 

Don’t forget the library. The reference section 
should have copies of the various Moody’s indus- 
trial manuals which list major corporations, their 
history, the names of the officers and locations of 
plants. Moody’s manuals are supplemented twice 
weekly. Also available is the Standard & Poors 
Directory of Corporations, which contains the 
company address, the officers, and the company 
assets. The Standard & Poors Daily Stock Reports 
contain information on any expansion or in- 
creased production of a firm and their Corporation 
Records is similar to the Moody’s manuals. Other 
library sources of information include the Dow 
Jones Index, city directories, and State directories 
of industry. 

Develop a personal liaison with individuals in 
your State employment office and with other gov- 
ernmental and local agencies such as the Urban 
League, C.E.T.A., W.I.N., C.D.A., H.D.C. and 
Vocational Rehabilitation programs, as well as 
the NAACP and neighborhood and minority or- 
ganizations. 

If you live in a cold climate you don’t sell a 
popsicle company your program in December. 
Direct your efforts to the customers before their 
busy season. Don’t wait until they are busy as 
they have already filled any openings they may 
have had. Usually, this means contacting swim- 
ming pool companies, ice and ice cream related 
firms, rental service firms, moving companies, 
baseball and zoological parks, soda and beer dis- 
tributors, carnival suppliers, contractors, apart- 
ment complexes, sod companies and landscapers, 
hotels and motels, gas stations, window cleaners, 
car washes, wrecking companies, fence erectors 
and river barge lines in the early spring. At chain- 
type operations, such as fast food restaurants or 
service stations, find out if each individual man- 
ager does the hiring or the central office. 

Summertime is appropriate to develop contacts 
with school bus lines for driver positions and early 
fall would not be too soon to call at various depart- 
ment stores and firms such as parcel delivery ser- 
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vices, which hire additional staff for the Christ- 
mas rush. Winter would be a good time to call on 
auto service clubs, auto towing firms and snow 


removal companies. Don’t forget Christmas tree 
lots! 


Some Final Tips 


Very often the receptionist is a screen for her 
boss and you may be put off with “I’m sorry, but 
we aren’t hiring at this time.” As you introduce 
yourself, displaying your identification, simply 
tell her you are a United States probation officer 
and you would like to “speak to someone in rela- 
tion to the company’s hiring policies in regard to 
the ex-offender.” Very few receptionists want the 
responsibility of discussing company policies and 
you will usually find yourself speaking to someone 
in authority in a very short time. Try to obtain 
the receptionist’s name in case of a call back or 
should you later need to telephone, she can be 
addressed by name. 

While in the reception room, be sure to notice 
any awards or letters of appreciation from social 
service organizations the company may have on 
display. If possible, during the interview, work 
in a word of praise for the company’s efforts. 

Take notice of what publications the firm re- 
ceives and scan them while waiting to learn just 
what sort of product or service the firm is involved 
in. Magazines are also good sources for names of 
officers and their titles. 

When you meet the person in charge, make a 
conscious effort to remember his name and use it 
during the interview. If a name isn’t given, don’t 
be afraid to ask. If you feel too embarrassed, look 
for a name on the door or the desk, and use it. 
Your professional observance usually won’t go un- 
noticed. 

Pay close attention to the employer’s remarks 
and cue in on them. If he appears to be especially 
sympathetic to first offenders, discuss the Pretrial 
Diversion Program. If he appears to be a “hard- 
liner,” stress your role in supervision and the 
client’s accountability. While this may appear a 
bit devious, it can be done with honesty. 

If the company is not hiring, always ask when 
they might be hiring or when would be a good 
time for you to call back. At the end of the inter- 
view, any good salesman is sure to inquire, “Do 
you know of anyone else that might be hiring at 
this time?” Occasionally it pays off and you are 
referred to another firm in the neighborhood and, 
with his permission, can often use the first em- 
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ployer’s name as an introduction. It only takes a 
few seconds to ask. 

Get business cards and leave them at every call. 
It’s cheap advertisement. 

Be sure to keep a file, (3x5 index cards work 
well) on each contact, noting the date, the em- 
ployer’s name, when to call back and any other 
information you think necessary. 

Plan your calls. Don’t stop at one firm and then 
drive 15 minutes to another. Park your car in an 
industrial complex or business section and knock 
on every door. One day you may find yourself 
speaking to an employer who has just discharged 
an employee out the back door. You can only make 
the sale while seated across from the customer. 
All other time is dead time! As you increase your 
percentage of time presenting your product, sales 
goup! 

Are you nervous? Do you have butterflies? If 
so, go with another officer. This often reduces the 


* Permission to use the above quote has not been requested. 
** Fishbait, By William Miller as told to Frances Spatz Leighton, 
Copyright 1977, Prentice-Hall, Inc. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, p. 29. 


tension and usually any slack in the conversation 
or points missed will be picked up by the other 
officer. Besides, two on one puts you at a definite 
pyschological advantage. 

Finally, be sure to familiarize yourself with the 
ex-offender bonding program as well as any other 
subsidized programs that may entice the em- 
ployer. 


Conclusion 


Remember, you are a qualified professional of- 
ficer who has a service to perform both for the 
employer and your client. You are not asking the 
employer for favors, but providing a service that 
any company can use. At the same time, the em- 
ployer has a right to expect honesty and a busi- 
ness-like sense of responsibility from the proba- 
tion officer. 

“T learned early that when you apply for a job, 
you’d better talk only of what the other guy needs 
and not what you need.” * ** 


A Model for Increasing the Use of 
Community Supportive Services 
in Probation and Parole 


By R.J. POLISKY 
Assistant Director, Division of Probation and Parole Services, 
Virginia Department of Corrections, Richmond 


one wonders how probation and parole 
officers can adequately prepare presentence 
investigations, reports for the parole boards, ad- 
ministrative paperwork, etc., and _ still have 
sufficient time to devote to the individual needs 
of the offenders under their supervision. Not the 
least of these is the myriad of common human 
needs which, in order to be met, necessitate re- 
ferrals to local service-delivery agencies, both 
public and private. These needs include, but are 
not limited to, housing, clothing, employment, 
and financial assistance. 
In January 1965, the Northern Virginia Pro- 
bation and Parole District (District No. 10) of 
the Virginia Department of Corrections, Division 


; S PROBATION and parole caseloads increase, 


of Probation and Parole Services, made up of the 
Counties of Arlington, Fairfax, and Prince 
William, and the Cities of Fairfax and 
Alexandria, had 344 cases under active super- 
vision; in January 1974, the number of cases had 
dramatically risen to 1,145. District No. 10 is the 
most metropolitan of Virginia’s districts, since 
it lies immediately on the border of the District 
of Columbia and handles the highest investiga- 
tive and supervisory caseload in Virginia. In 
January 1976, 1,660 cases were under the active 
supervision of the 29 officers there, and each day 
the caseload continues to rise. 

This increase in recent years is neither unique 
to District No. 10, nor to the Commonwealth of 
Virginia; it is occurring throughout the country 
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in both state and local probation and parole 
systems. A recent study (1976) by the Research 
Committee of the American Probation and Parole 
Association indicated that, of the states polled, 
four states reported maximum caseloads exceed- 
ing 300 per officer! There is nothing to indicate 
that this trend will abate; rather, just the op- 
posite appears to be true. 

This area of concern was raised in Virginia 
when, in 1965, the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency stated in its appraisal of the 
Virginia Adult Probation and Parole System: 

The absence in many districts’ case records of refer- 
ences to other community agencies clearly supports our 


contention of the abysmal ignorance of what resources 
there are and how they might be used. (p. II-88) 


The study also indicated that: 


The use of community supportive services by field 
officers was found to be generally minimal. This comes 
from .. . lack of understanding by the officers concern- 
ing existing community resources. The field officer must 
have the capacity to seek out and develop resources to 
which he may refer those clients who need specialized 
help. (p. II-72, 73) 

The John Howard Association, in its ““Compre- 
hensive Long Range Master Plan for Juvenile and 
Youthful Offender Justice Systems in the 
Commonwealth of Virginia,’ which was compiled 
in 1973, stated that coordinators were needed in 
Adult Probation and Parole on a statewide basis: 

The primary responsibility of the Special Services 
Coordinators would be to develop and maintain current 
information on all programs in a community that could 
provide services to probationers and parolees, and to 
assist the Parole Officers and their supervisors in re- 
solving placement problems. These coordinators would 
remain in continuous contact with developed resources, 
keep a current catalogue of these resources, and through 
an exchange of information with other coordinators 
throughout the state, take advantage of all available 
programs ... . Another major responsibility for the 
Special Services Coordinator is to implement and 
manage volunteer programs. (p. 162) 

It cannot be overemphasized that the “case- 
manager” or “referral arm” role of a supervising 
officer can be either a boon or a bane to the 
offenders. If there is not a sufficient number of 
appropriate referrals made as such needs are de- 
fined, then the chance of those offenders resorting 
to crime to meet those needs is enhanced. 

The above paradox was realized by the chief 
probation and parole officer in District No. 10 
and, in January 1974, he established the position 
of community supportive services coordinator in 
that district. The Virginia Council on Criminal 
Justice awarded LEAA funds for this purpose, 
and an experienced probation and parole officer 


from the District No. 10 staff was chosen to oc- 
cupy that position. The task before him was to 
set up a Community Supportive Services Unit 
(CSSU) in District No. 10 that would serve as 
an in-house referral and followup arm for the 
District No. 10 staff; this unit was to answer di- 
rectly to the chief probation and parole officer of 
that district. 

The first step was to hold a staff meeting to 
explain the new system to the officers so that 
there would be no misconceptions concerning this 
program’s operations. This also helped to get the 
officers’ cooperation and understanding, and did 
much to minimize the usual feelings of jealousy 
and skepticism that are often found where new 
programs are concerned. 

The next step was to identify, by category, 
those services which the officers felt would be 
needed by offenders under their supervision. Once 
this was done, the coordinator worked with each 
officer to generate a comprehensive list of all 
existing resources, both public and private, known 
to provide those services needed. Further in- 
formation of this nature was then ferreted out, 
for inclusion on the list, from resource directories 
printed by local city and community governments 
and other contacts in the community, such as 
churches, volunteer organizations, etc. Agencies 
gleaned from those sources, as well as those 
mentioned by the officers, were then contacted 
on an individual basis to be sure that all informa- 
tion was accurate. 

Basic information about each possible referral 
agency, such as its name, address, eligibility re- 
quirements, services provided, hours of operation, 
etc., was recorded on two sets of index cards: first, 
alphabetically; and then cross-indexed by the 
type of service(s) it provided. This file card 
system is never truly “complete” and must be 
constantly updated, since new programs are al- 
ways beginning and others are ending as funding 
ceases. This system is an invaluable tool which 
serves as the heart of the referral system. 

A system of data collection and standardized 
forms was then developed for use in the program. 
The community supportive services coordinator, 
in conjunction with the probation and parole 
officers, generated followup reporting procedures 
and a system for the “logging” of entries to be 
certain that the needs of the District No. 10 
officers would be met. The coordinator then sub- 
mitted these operational procedures to the chief 
probation and parole officer for his approval. 
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When an officer made a referral to the CSSU, 
either the officer or the offender filled out an “In- 
House Referral Form.” The completed form indi- 
cated the offender’s name, address, marital status, 
phone number, offense(s), highest level of edu- 
cation achieved, and the service(s) which the 
offender needed at that time. A space was also 
provided for the officer to make additional com- 
ments. If employment ranked among the needs 
identified, then an “Employment Questionnaire” 
was completed. This consisted of questions that 
asked for specific job-related information concern- 
ing the offender, such as special skills or educa- 
tion, previous employment history, Armed Forces 
service, etc. 

The coordinator would then meet with the 
offender to determine the best course of action. 
Since the coordinator could work from the com- 
pleted forms, it was not necessary for him to 
take the case file from the supervising officer. At 
the bottom of the “In-House Referral Form” 
was a section titled “Action Taken” in which the 
coordinator would have to indicate exactly what 
was done with regard to locating the appropriate 
resource (s). 

After all pertinent information was recorded, 
such as who should be contacted, address, phone 
number, etc., the form was returned to the super- 
vising officer for his action, and was made a part 
of the offender’s official file. 

While the community supportive services co- 
ordinator made contact with the resource to set 
up appointments, made the offender job-ready, 
assisted in determining eligibility for services, 
etc., it remained the responsibility of the proba- 
tion and parole officer to make the final decision 
as to whether or not the offender used that refer- 
ral. This was done for a number of reasons. 

First, the coordinator did not have the time to 
get involved in depth in a one-to-one relationship 
with each offender. Second, the officers wanted to 
maintain control of their cases. The procedure 
outlined here did much to dispel any fear that 
the supervising officers may have had of losing 
authority over their cases. Third, this procedure 
kept the officers from abdicating their responsi- 
bilities of case management, and provided as- 
surance that the CSSU would not serve as merely 
a “dumping ground” for an officer’s unwanted 
cases. 

When a copy of the “In-House Referral Form” 
was returned to the probation and parole officer, 
he was also given a “Follow-Up Form” which was 


to be returned to the CSSU within 30 days. How- 
ever, it was usually returned within 2 weeks. The 
officer indicated on this form what was done with 
reference to the suggested referral: i.e., if the of- 
fender received the requested services; if the offi- 
cer decided not to use the referral; if the agency, 
once contacted, failed to provide the service(s). 
If the agency had failed to provide the serv- 
ice(s), the coordinator contacted that agency 
to ascertain why the service(s) was (were) not 
provided so that, if the referral was inappropri- 
ate, the same error would not be made again. 

A master log was kept on all cases referred to 
the CSSU. At the time a case was assigned to 
that unit, the pertinent information was entered 
into the log chronologically. When the officer re- 
turned the “Follow-Up Form” to the CSSU, those 
results were coded into the log, and the case was 
closed. If, on the “Follow-Up Form,” the officer 
had requested a new type of referral for that 
offender, it was considered as a new case, entered 
into the master log, and a new “In-House Refer- 
ral Form” was filled out. 

Another phase of the CSSU program was to 
assist in the development of new programs in 
Northern Virginia which would help _ those 
offenders who were under the active supervision 
of District No. 10. During the first year of 
operation, the coordinator visited potential em- 
ployers and set up some on-the-job training pro- 
grams which were subsequently funded by the 
Virginia Department of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. 

The coordinator also made many public speak- 
ing appearances in the community to increase the 
public awareness of the problems of the offenders 
in the community and to educate them as to the 
role of District No. 10 in the community and in 
the local criminal justice system. One direct bene- 
fit of this liaison work was the production of two 
television programs that dealt with the offender 
in the community; they were broadcast over the 
local PBS network. 

Other activities of the CSSU have included: 

(1) Liaison with the National Alliance of 
Businessmen in developing programs for the hir- 
ing of the offender ; 

(2) Representing District No. 10 in working 
with local volunteer programs; 

(3) Inclusion on community committees, such 
as the Arlington County Citizens’ Committee, 
Arlington County Employment Cooperative Com- 
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mittee and, the Correctional Services Committee 
of the local PBS Television Network; and 

(4) Beginning a student intern program in 
conjunction with several colleges and universities 
in Northern Virginia and the District of 
Columbia. 


TABLE 1.—Total community supportive services referrals 
in District 10, Jauary 1, 1974 to December 31, 1976 


Type of Referral 


Follow-Up Category* 


I II Totals 
Job Placement 466 2384 25 14 84 823 
Job Training 149 29 6 6 7 197 
Education 84 9 1 0 1 95 
Financial Assistance 75 8 3 1 6 93 
Housing 69 16 9 0 6 100 
Other Services** 214 il 2 2 4 233 
Totals: 1,057 307 46 23 108 1,541 
Percent: (68.6) (19.9) (3.0) (1.5) (7.0) (100) 
* Follow-Up Categories: I. Client Received Service(s) 

Requested 
II. Client Failed to Follow 

Through 


III. Supervising Officer Did Not 
Use Suggested Referral 

IV. Referral Pending 

V. Closed Before 
Through 


Medical-Psychological, Food, Legal Infor- 
mation, Job Counseling, Community In- 
formation, Medicare, Social Security, Social 
Services; VA Information, Loan Informa- 
tion, Day Care Information, Licensing, VD 
Information, Senior Citizen Information, 
Bonding, SBA, Restoration-Civil Rights, 
Other Agency, Parole Plans, Adoption, and 
Unemployment Information. 


Follow- 


** Includes: 


As indicated in table 1, the probation and parole 
officers referred 1,541 cases to the Community 
Supportive Services Unit from the start of the 
program on January 1, 1974, to December 31, 
1976. It is significant to note that 68.6 percent 
of the time, the offenders received the services re- 
quested. However, approximately 22.9 percent of 
the time, either the offenders or the supervising 
officers did not use the suggested referral. In only 
7 percent of the time was the CSSU unable to 
provide the resources, as represented by category 


V of table 1. It seems reasonable to conclude that 
if both the offenders and the supervising officers 
had used the suggested referrals in each instance, 
then the services would have been provided 91.5 
percent of the time. 

Since the inception of this program, the activi- 
ties and responsibilities of the CSSU have con- 
tinued to expand. For example, the program has 
recently been involved in assisting localities to 
prepare grant applications for receiving funds 
through the Department of Labor for the purpose 
of increasing employment opportunities for the 
offender. Also, the position of ex-offender parole 
aide was established and assigned to the coordi- 
nator to serve as the assistant to the CSSU pro- 
gram. This has allowed the coordinator to expand 
activities in the area of resource development, 
while the aide may establish a closer one-to-one 
relationship with the offender (especially the 
hard-core offender) than had previously been 
possible with a one-person operation. Student in- 
terns have been assigned to the CSSU program 
so that more personalized referral services can 
be provided to the offender and more attention be 
given to each case when requested by the super- 
vising officer. 

In conclusion, the author feels that the time of 
professional probation and parole officers need 
not be spent looking through the yellow pages 
trying to find resources for the offenders under 
their supervision, if these officers have access to 
a referral component within their local work unit. 
Furthermore, separate private agencies should 
not be set up in the community for this purpose 
if it is at all possible to administer such a pro- 
gram within an existing probation and parole 
system. It is felt that the data which have been 
generated by the Community Supportive Services 
Unit indicate, without question, that more direct 
delivery of services to the offender, at minimal 
cost, can be provided through the model presented 
herein. 


~~ MEMBERS of the helping professions, we have 
special responsibilities for the delivery of urgently 
needed services to our clients.— 

FRANK DELL’APA, et al. 
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Searching for the Magic Answer to 
Juvenile Delinquency 


By PETER L. STOLLERY 
Executive Director, Community Commitment, Inc., Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


make. The old fashioned kind, conjuring up 

memories of the woodshed. A return to the 
good old days. Could it be possible that such a sim- 
plistic solution can have validity in today’s world? 
The social plague of juvenile delinquency is com- 
plex; its causes are many, entwined each with the 
other. Poverty. Racism. Powerlessness. Govern- 
mental bureaucratic response. Alcoholism. Bat- 
tered children. Dispirited and beaten parents seek- 
ing only a way to survive and hoping only to grab 
moments of respite, interludes of temporary pleas- 
ure, along the way. Ignorance and a lack of sensi- 
tivity. Parental force? Sure, let’s bring back the 
Edsel and the nickel cup of coffee. 

But stay. What about old wine in new skins? 
An old concept used to aptly describe a promis- 
ing new approach in the ceaseless battle against 
juvenile crime? What is parental force and can it 
be used in the rehabilitation of modern day way- 
ward youth? 

Twenty-seven years ago, author J. Franklin 


Prnsier'n FORCE? Just like grandma used to 


_ Robinson coined the term to describe the necessity 


of a foster child agency becoming a parent to a 
parentless child when such a child was in psychi- 
atric treatment with another agency.' In 1967, a 
midwestern psychiatrist expanded the concept to 
describe how “children separated from their par- 
ents must have some continuing human relation- 
ship comparable to that with a parent in order to 
grow and develop emotionally.”- The child without 
a family needs “fa responsible, conscientious and 
emotionally involved legal guardian.” 

This is precisely what many kids in-trouble with 
the law need in order to find themselves and be 
able to survive in today’s world. Many if not most 
delinquent kids come from families and situations 
in which no effective guardianship is exerted over 
their behavior. The key word here is effective. 
Many conscientious parents try their utmost to 


1 “The Concept of Parental Force,” Milford E. Barnes, Child Wel- 
fare, February 1957. 

2 Thid. 

2 The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society—Report of the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and the Administration 
of Justice, 1968. 


parent their children effectively only to see them 
continue in their wayward ways. For example, 
Pennsylvania has a school attendance statute 
which provides for fines to be levied against par- 
ents for repeated instances of truancy by their 
children. This has led to instances in which par- 
ents have literally attended classes with their 
youngsters only to have the kid disappear as soon 
as his mother or father left. In many families, 
especially those who have moved to the promised 
land of suburbia, both parents must work to keep 
up. Wives and mothers of 1977 are often sick and 
tired of staying home out of the mainstream and 
not using their intelligence and education in pur- 
suing a career. And frequently young people who 
run afoul of the law have a parent or parents who 
need to devote all their psychic energy to self-sur- 
vival and have little left over for the kids. Thus, 
almost by definition, youngsters who exhibit seri- 
ously delinquent behavior suffer from a lack of 
effective parenting, either by natural or surrogate 
parents. 


History and the Juvenile Court 


The traditional response of the juvenile justice 
“system” to lawless behavior by youth is deeply 
rooted in the parens patriae philosophy. In theory 
the juvenile court reflects the belief that “erring 
children should be protected and rehabilitated 
rather than subjected to the harshness of the 
criminal system,’* but the Court has been slow 
to respond to the changing nature of the parent- 
child relationship. Even the conglomeration of 
new diversionary and alternative community pro- 
grams developed in the early 1970’s as a response 
to the increasing seriousness and frequency of 
juvenile crime and to the disillusionment with tra- 
ditional methods of handling delinquents has 
failed to integrate treatment and rehabilitation 
within a flexible yet authoritative framework. For 
the most part those working in juvenile justice 
have continued to use what Robert Martinson of 
the Center for Knowledge in Criminal Justice 
Planning calls the “Boy Scout” model of proba- 
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tion, or they have turned to diversionary and 
voluntary (i.e., noncoercive) community pro- 
grams, and when much of this didn’t work, have 
returned full circle to institutionalization. (There 
is growing disillusion with the diversion move- 
ment; see the entire October 1976 issue of the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency Quar- 
terly, Crime and Delinquency). We now suggest 
a new departure—a synthesis of two opposites— 
the combination of “bleeding heart” supportive 
and clinical services with a no-nonsense law and 
order semisurvelliance program (a la Martinson) 
designed to exert effective parental force over 
wayward youth and thus return them to the 
straight and narrow path of lawful behavior. 

Historically, treatment and counseling have 
been effective only in the absence of authority and 
coercion. The therapist, it was felt, could only op- 
erate within a voluntary, permissive framework 
which included client freedom to accept or reject 
treatment. Inasmuch as this approach is appropri- 
ate to virtually all “helping” situations, treatment 
in the correctional and juvenile justice field fol- 
lowed suit up until the recent past. Frustrated 
with a lack of involvement and response, profes- 
sionals in the correctional arena began to develop 
new treatment strategies which directly addressed 
the problems inherent in the voluntary approach. 
The reality therapy approach of Dr. Glasser,® the 
group therapy developed by McCorkle and others,® 
and the concepts of guided group interaction and 
positive peer culture were concrete steps in the di- 
rection of integrating treatment within an author- 
itative framework. In Texas, several researchers 
were successful in treating families of delinquent 
youth in a setting of confinement and authority.” 
And in Iowa’ and Pennsylvania® administrators 
and professionals in the correctional field devel- 
oped ways to motivate hitherto uninvolved fam- 
ilies and their delinquent offspring in classical sys- 
tems theory family therapy at the institution 
itself. 


But Institutions Cost Money 
Although refreshing, useful and clearly effec- 


‘“Is the Treatment of Criminal Offenders Really Necessary?,” 
Robert Martinson and Judith Wilkes, FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1976. 

5 Reality Therapy, William Glasser, Harper & Row, 1965. 

® The Highfields Story, McCorkle, et al., Holt & Co., 1958. 

7 Multiple Impact Therapy With Families, Robert MacGregor, et al., 
McGraw Hill, 1964. 

“Understanding the Family of the Delinquent Child,” A.P. 
Travisono and C.F. O’Neile, Juvenile Court Judges Journal, Vol. XIX, 
Winter 1969. 

“Families Come to the Institution—A Five Day Experience in 
Rehabilitation,” P.L. Stollery, FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1970. 

10 “What Works? Questions and Answers about Prison Reform,” 
Robert Martinson, The Public Interest, Spring 1974. 

11 Dare to Discipline, James Dobson, Tyndale House, 1970. 


tive, these new departures in group and family 
therapy were mainly limited in application to 
institutionalized youth. Institutionalization is ex- 
pensive; oftentimes it costs much more to house, 
feed and attempt to rehabilitate a delinquent 
youth than it would to provide him with a year 
of schooling at a prestigious Ivy League college 
(most institutions for delinquent juveniles in 
Pennsylvania average $40 or more in per diem 
costs). And there is continuing doubt and disbe- 
lief in the effectiveness of even the most progres- 
sive and enlightened institutional treatment, even 
as juvenile crime continues to increase in severity 
and the need to protect society from its deviant 
offspring becomes more acute. So that although 
the move towards community-based and away 
from institutionalized treatment continues nation- 
wide, there are also clear signs that the pendulum 
is beginning to swing back. In researching the 
effectiveness of correctional rehabilitation at the 
adult level, the aforementioned Dr. Martinson 
writes, “With few and isolated exceptions, the re- 
habilitative efforts that have been reported so far 
have had no appreciable effect on recidivision.’’?® 
Trial, the national legal newsmagazine, devoted 
its entire March 1976 issue to the subject, “The 
Balance Shifts to Retribution.” And perhaps writ- 
ing for all those who have become disillusioned 
with a generation reared by Dr. Spock, a pediatri- 
cian states, “‘Permissiveness has not just been a 
failure, it’s been a disaster . . . when properly 
applied, discipline works.’’!! 


Parental Force: The Creative Use of Authority 


The concept of parental force as described 
herein incorporates the delivery of appropriate 
clinical services to a historically resistant popula- 
tion—delinquent youth and their families—within 
an authoritative, coercive framework in a nonresi- 
dential community rather than an institutional 
setting. Administered through a nonprofit agency 
known as Community Commitment, Inc., the pa- 
rental force process fills the gap between volun- 
tary diversionary programs and traditional proba- 
tion on the one hand and institutionalization on 
the other. The program ingredients seem to divide 
themselves into bleeding heart and law and order 
components as follows: 

Relationship—At the heart of most if not all 
therapies is the development of a meaningful rela- 
tionship with a significant other. In the parental 
force approach, the counselor or therapist is more 
than a counselor or therapist—he or she is an 
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active parental figure who is anything but nondi- 
rective and who relates on starkly human terms, 
angry at times, happy, sad, disappointed, resigned, 
etc., much as a natural parent would. 

Group Therapy.—Youth in the program meet 
weekly in four groups with approximately 10 
youngsters in each group. In keeping with the 
principle of group leader as effective parent, the 
group process fluctuates widely to accommodate 
the needs of the moment, although the basic fla- 
voring is adapted from reality and encounter ther- 
apy, and guided group interaction. The four group 
rules are (1) no physical violence, (2) confiden- 
tiality, (3) emotional honesty and (4) “don’t 
come to group high or bring any contraband with 
you.” 

Family Therapy—Usually conducted in the 
home itself rather than in an office setting, family 
therapy is one of the cornerstones of parental 
force. Families meet weekly, bi-weekly, or as often 
as necessary. Most family therapy teams consist 
of a professional family therapist (hired by the 
agency on a part-time basis) and one or more 
agency staff members. Structural and communica- 
tional systems therapy adapted from Virginia 
Satir'? and Salvador Minuchin,'* is the treatment 
of choice. 

Education.—Concerned parents insure that 
their kids receive schooling appropriate to their 
ability and interest. All youngsters in the pro- 
gram who have abandoned their formal education 
are required (if they have the intellectual ability) 
to study for their high school equivalency diploma 
(GED). Two educational specialists tutor kids 
(at the client’s residence) on a weekly basis and 
accompany them to the actual examination. Others 
are given assistance in entering college, preparing 
for Armed Services entrance exams, etc. 

Advocacy.—Young people often get into trouble 
because as a class they are relatively powerless. 
When a 16-year-old school dropout loses his job 
pumping gasoline because he is accused of pocket- 
ing money by an unscrupulous employer, he has 
no way of disproving the charge inasmuch as he 
is required to handle cash daily and no one will 
believe his word vis a vis the station manager. As 
a concerned parent, the agency (Community Com- 
mitment, Inc.) actively intervenes as an advocate 
for the youth. This intervention may involve not 
only a job situation but also legal difficulty, school 

12 Conjoint Family Therapy, Virginia Satir, Science and Behavior, 
1967. Peoplemaking, Virginia Satir, Science and Behavior, 1972. 


13 Families and Family Therapy, Salvador Minuchin, Howard Uni- 
versity Press, 1974. 
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problems, false accusations by others, etc. An ad- 
judication of delinquency should not mean relega- 
tion to second class citizenship. 

Utilization of Community Resources.—The par- 
ent agency is also expert in community organiza- 
tion and uses its knowledge of community re- 
sources to provide opportunities and choices for 
its client youngsters especially in the area of em- 
ployment and education. Interacting intensively 
with its clientele, the agency is always there when 
needed. 

Polygraph.—In fulfilling its role as “responsible 
guardian” the agency administers polygraph (lie 
detector) examinations on an as-needed basis to 
insure that those committed to its care (all clients 
are court-committed adjudicated delinquent youth 
whose commitment is a last resort before institu- 
tionalization) are not continuing in their way- 
ward ways even as they are supposedly being re- 
habilitated. All youngsters are regularly tested 
for drug abuse through urinalysis, some by their 
own parents on a 48-hour basis. 

Written Contractual Agreements.—Knowing 
that rebellion against authority is much less likely 
to occur when authority is predictable, objective, 
straightforward, and predefined, the agency spec- 
ifically advises each client of what is expected of 
him and what consequences he will experience if 
he fails to meet the expectations through a written 
agreement or contract signed by all parties con- 
cerned. Believing that real learning about life 
occurs through trial and error reality testing “on 
the street” the agency rarely tells clients what to 
do but rather deals with concrete issues and prob- 
lems in terms of options, choices, and again, con- 
sequences. Thus, an AWOL (absence without offi- 
cial leave) is not necessarily negative nor is 
consistent total compliance necessarily positive. 

Creative Runaway.—Believing also that in to- 
day’s world the forest is often missed because of 
the tress, and that the ultimate objective (an ab- 
sence of unlawful behavior) should not be contam- 
inated by the means or process used to reach the 
objective, the agency has postulated the concept 
of creative runaway—a nostalgic return to the 
days of “go and seek your fortune, young person.” 
Thus an agency client who is totally unhappy with 
his lot, who feels that the group is unfair, that 
family meetings are a waste of time, that he or 
she should not be penalized for refusing to work 
or attend school, etc., is encouraged to “split,” to 
leave the area and take up residence “somewhere 
else” (more than 100 miles away from home). If 
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after a reasonable period of time (9 to 12 months) 
the youngster can demonstrate responsible citizen- 
ship and conduct (proof of having held a job, a 
statement from the local law enforcement agency 
attesting to a “clean” record of no arrests, etc.), 
the court will be petitioned to wipe the slate clean 
and release the youth from all further supervision. 
Effective parenting emphasizes outcome, not nec- 
essarily the means by which the outcome is to be 
reached. 

The Carrot and the Stick—Knowing that the 
more troubled client must be forced to deal with 
painful emotional problems, the agency at times 
utilizes “the carrot and the stick” approach in 
which one staff member becomes a nonjudgemen- 
tal “pure” therapist and another applies the pres- 
sure (“change, grow, produce’”’). 

Short-Term Detention—Recognizing that in- 
stant sanctions are the most effective deterrent to 
deviant behavior, the parental agency enforces 
its expectations through the medium of the “48”— 
a 48-hour confinement to an isolation room at the 
local juvenile detention center, such isolation usu- 
ally occurring on weekends so as not to disturb a 
youngster’s normal weekly routine. 

Flexibility —Understanding that all clients are 
unique human beings different from everyone else 
in the world, the agency insists on absolute flex- 
ibility in decisionmaking so that there are no 
standard treatments or sanctions other than the 
basic expectations of the Agreement. And there 
are always exceptions to the rule based on individ- 
ual differences. Thus a few clients are not com- 
pelled to attend “Group” due, perhaps to emo- 
tional fragility or a clear lack of verbal skills. One 
youngster may be taken to task for a single “‘pot” 
violation while another may be detected in several 
incidents of chemical abuse (PCP, speed, etc. as 
opposed to marihuana) before he does a “‘48.” All 
clients are discussed at length in the weekly 
agency staff meetings, which last all day and some- 
times into the night. 

Work Experience.—Acting as a teacher and mo- 
tivator, the parental agency provides a work ex- 
perience program for those clients who are too 
helpless or too resistant to obtain paid employ- 
ment and also for those few who due to their back- 
grounds lack the most basic of work skills—get- 
ting up on time every day, getting to the job site, 
ete. 

Shadow.—Finally, having determined that a 
very few most difficult clients can survive only if 
they are supervised around the clock, the agency 


has established a “Shadow” program in which 
three youth “live in” on a full-time basis with an 
agency staff member who assumes responsibility 
for them day and night as his full-time job— 
knowing where they are, what they are doing, 
correcting, admonishing, encouraging, counsel- 


ing and even administering physical restraint if 
needed. 


Results 


Inasmuch as the comprehensive program de- 
scribed herein as parental force was intended as 
a demonstration and was not initiated as a scien- 
tific exploration and experiment, statistics con- 
cerning outcome and results are utterly without 
scientific validity. Thus, it can rightfully be said 
that there is no reason to believe that this 4-year 
ongoing effort in the rehabilitation of delinquent 
juveniles is any more effective than anything else, 
and it may in fact be less effective. Nevertheless, 
we now submit information on what has happened 
to our clients in terms of living happily ever after 
or suffering the misfortune of being arrested once 
again. 

Using as our criteria of success “the absence of 
commitment to a juvenile institution or certifica- 
tion to adult court during the at risk period,” we 
find that, of 111 kids released from the program 
between October 1972 and October 1975, 78 or 
70.3 percent were successful and the remaining 
33 (29.7 percent) were unsuccessful. Of our 78 
winners, 41 or 36.9 percent were never heard from 
again (at least by Bucks County law enforcement 
officials) while 20 were busted (and convicted) 
for adult offenses and 17 for further juvenile 
transgressions. Of the unsuccessfuls, 13 (11.7 per- 
cent) had no further trouble with the law, 15 
(13.5 percent) did have further trouble, 5 (4.5 
percent) were repeat juvenile offenders. 

Dividing all the sins of our clients into five dis- 
tinct groupings— ungovernable/incorrigible, mis- 
cellaneous misdemeanors, drug offenses, property 
crimes, and people crimes—enables us to compare 
type of offense and number of offenses committed 
by class with such things as success, age at com- 
mitment and length of stay. Although there are 
no significant relationships beyond chance with 
respect to any of the variables (with the exception 
of the relationship between age and further trou- 
ble as a juvenile), youngsters who, irrespective of 
anything else, were adjudicated as ungovernable/ 
incorrigible were generally more successful in 
completing the program (78.2 v. 70.3 percent) 
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while those whose offenses included drugs were 
less so (62.5 v. 70.3 percent). There were no sig- 
nificant differences due to age, length of stay (fail- 
ures naturally had shorter lengths of stay), or 
number or type of violation by crime class. 
Although the higher failure rate of those adju- 
dicated for drug violations confirms our empirical 
suspicion that street program treatment of drug 
offenders is difficult, the most intriguing specula- 
tion we make, bereft of actual statistical signifi- 
cance to be sure, is that those who were hauled 
into Court for being ungovernable/incorrigible 
were more successful than the average by nature 
of a more intense involvement on the part of their 
own parents. By definition, a Court hearing on 
this offense requires the parents to not only initi- 
ate a petition against their child but also to appear 
in Court and testify against him or her. Other 
parents either have model children who behave 
well at home but rob and steal elsewhere, or else 
the parents overlook or disregard the child’s 
transgressions at home and everything is fine 
until the youngster is arrested for what would be 
a misdemeanor or a felony if he were an adult. 
Further, it does seem as if our results indicate 
that there is no one type of violation, or violator, 
or combination of offenses, which would contrain- 
dicate commitment to a parental force street pro- 
gram. With only one of 111 kids having been com- 
mitted for a status (ungovernable/incorrigible) 
offense alone, and with over 78 percent having 
been busted for at least a property offense (rob- 
bing and stealing), we further conclude that we 
have indeed been working with seriously delin- 
quent youth rather than—as sometimes happens 
with community programs—the cream of the crop. 


A Plea for Optimism 


When community-based programs have been 
compared with institutionalization in terms of 
results, the consistent finding has been that the 
community programs are just as effective as 
the institution and much cheaper (“Nothing we 
learned in this study .. . challenges the argument 
that community-based corrections are more eco- 
nomical and probably at least as effective’’).'* 
Thus, a success rate of 70.3 percent looks good, 
although the absolute bottom line is that our 
magic answer only “cured” 41 and that’s not very 
magical. Furthermore, nobody (certainly not us) 

14 “Juvenile Corrections in the States: Residential Programs and 


Deinstitutionalization,”” Robert D. Vinter, National Assessment of 
Juvenile Corrections, School of Social Work, University of Michigan, 
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knows how many of our successes were arrested 
somewhere outside of. Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania. On the other hand, nobody knows much 
about how well other kids do after having been 
rehabilitated through conventional probation or 
institutionalization, either, so maybe 70.3 and 36.4 
isn’t so bad. One thing for sure—it’s a lot cheaper. 


A Word of Explanation 


A brief description of local politics, agency 
structure, and personnel is in order. Community 
Commitment, Inc., is a nonprofit corporation char- 
tered by the State of Pennsylvania and operating 
primarily in Bucks County. Located in the subur- 
ban Philadelphia area, Bucks has a current popvu- 
lation of 450,000 including an urban fringe, a 
sizable middle-class suburban and a semiremote 
rural population. The agency receives a per diem 
fee of $12.00 (as of June 1, 1977) for each com- 
mitted client, paid one-half by the county and one- 
half by the state (CCI is an “approved agency” 
under state law making the county eligible for 
the reimbursement which will rise to 75-90 per- 
cent on January 1, 1978). Currently, Pennsyl- 
vania counties must pay the per diem costs of 
commitment to any private juvenile institution 
(averaging at least $40) ; beginning on January 
1, 1978, counties must pay half of the per diem 
costs of commitment to any state juvenile institu- 
tion. Thus, the parental force approach, if it 
works, is somewhat financially attractive as an 
institutional alternative now and will become sig- 
nificantly attractive to the county within a year. 
Whenever any client is rearrested and detained, 
the CCI per diem fee is immediately terminated. 
Thus, the program must achieve and maintain 
some measure of success or the parent agency will 
very shortly go broke. Accountability is main- 
tained through frequent written reports to the 
Court and intensive contacts with the Juvenile 
Probation Office and the Bucks County Youth 
Center (Detention Home). All youngsters con- 
mitted to CCI are at the same time under full pro- 
bation; probation officers and youth center en- 
ployees work hand in glove with CCI staff as 
members of family therapy teams, as the “stick” 
in the “carrot and stick,” etc. 

CCI at the moment has eleven full-time staff 
including several hired under the Federal Compre- 
hensive Educational and Training Act (Man- 
power). The company owns or leases 10 vehicles 
and averages about 18,000 miles per month. Ex- 
perienced professionals in education, family ther- 
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apy and group therapy who are interested in the 
parental force concept are hired on a part-time 
basis to lead, teach, and accomplish in their speci- 
fic areas of expertise. A concerted effort is made 
to provide all full-time staff with further training 
via seminars and conferences in family and group 
therapy. Urinalysis testing and polygraphic ex- 
amination is a contracted service provided by pri- 
vate industry. 


Conclusion and a Further Plea 


Obviously, there is not now and never will be a 
magic answer to the juvenile delinquency “prob- 
lem.” As a recent New Jersey study so aptly put 
it “Suggestions have been made that juvenile 
problems can be resolved if we only develop more 
recreational programs or if we publish names of 
the arrested juveniles in the media, or if we get 
tough and institutionalize more offenders. While 
each of these responses might be appropriate for 
certain types of offenders, it must be recognized 
that none is a cure-all for there simply are no 
across the board solutions . . . . The approaches 
to solving or preventing juvenile problems must 
be as varied as the problems themselves.”!*® 

Although there is no valid evidence whatsoever, 
there does seem to be some reason to believe that 
the parental force approach—clinical treatment 
in a coercive framework—can have a positive im- 
pact in the rehabilitation of juvenile delinquents, 
particularly in a suburban setting. In our opinion, 
the juvenile justice field suffers from a strange 
affliction characterized by a refusal to combine 
elements of helping with elements of control. It is 
as if one can either counsel, treat, therapize, etc., 
or one can supervise, control, discipline, and pun- 
ish, but never the twain shall mix, even though 
we were aware as far back as 1971 when results 
from an experimental program in California were 
published!® that some form of coercion could ef- 
fectively mesh with treatment. If the forces of all 
out repression and restraint continue to gather 

146 “A Juvenile Justice Strategy,” unpublished report by the New 
Association and the New Jersey Division 


18 The Silverlake Experiment: Testing Delinquency Therapy and 
Community Intervention, L.T. Empey and S.G. Lubeck, Aldine, 1971. 


strength and those of us in the helping professions 
do not begin to experiment with the ideas of 
Robert Martinson at the adult level, and the con- 
cepts of parental force at the juvenile level, there 
may soon be no middle ground between law and 
order and the bleeding hearts, and the big money 
and power in correctional and juvenile program- 
ing will increasingly be invested in bricks, mortar, 
and steel rather than in “people-helping-people.” 
If we truly believe that most behavior is learned 
and that people can change and grow, then it may 
be time to roll out the heavy artillery. 


Community Commitment, Inc. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN , AN ADJUDICATED 

JUVENILE, AND COMMUNITY COMMITMENT, INC. 

1. I hereby commit myself of my own free will to work 
with Community Commitment, Inc. 

2. I will not be a bum; I will involve myself with positive 
activities; I will work or attend school or both; I will 
do something constructive with my life. 

3. I understand that I will attend group once a week on 
Wednesday night, for which I will be ready between 
5:30 and 8:00 p.m. 

4. I will stay out of trouble; I will commit no further 
crimes; I will refrain from using drugs. 

5. I will present myself for urinalysis testing, and in the 
event that my word is not believed to be true, I will 
cooperatively submit to a polygraph lie detection ex- 
amination. If I refuse such examination, I understand 
that Community Commitment will assume that I am 
lying and have something to hide. 

6. In the event that I do not meet the above or any other 
expectations placed upon me by Community Commit- 
ment and my Probation Officer, I understand that I 
may be subject to incarceration at the Juvenile Deten- 
tion Home and that any violation of this agreement 
may be considered a violation of my probation. 


My understanding of Community Commitment is that the 
program is the last step before commitment to an institu- 
tion, and I am signing this as an affirmative indication 
that Community commitment and I wish to avoid such 
institutionalization for me, and that I am in effect “doing 
my time’’ on the street. 


HEN it is possible to change the behavior patterns 
of young offenders, we will have one effective 
handle on the overall crime problem.— 
HELEN A. KLEIN, PH.D. 
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Environmental Health Needs in 
Correctional Institutions 


By BAILUS WALKER, JR., PH.D., AND THEODORE J. GORDON* 


NVIRONMENTAL health’ issues usually head 

the list of grievances of persons confined in 

correctional institutions. Such grievances 
have often reached the courts where their consti- 
tutional significance has been argued and where 
decisions rendered have been frequently in favor 
of the plaintiffs. 

For example, in Gates v. Collier the United 
States District Court for the Northern District 
of Mississippi held that: 

The lack of minimum standards for environmental 
health services and a uniform maintenance program 
contributes greatly to the breeding of unsanitary, in- 
decent and intolerable conditions of unhealthiness which 
are of constitutional significance.- 

With equal concern, the United States District 
Court for the Middle District of Alabama in Pugh 
v. Locke found that: 

The dilapidation of the physical facilities contributes 
to extremely unsanitary living conditions. Testimony 
demonstrated that windows are broken and unscreened, 
creating a serious problem with mosquitoes and flies. 
‘Old and filthy cotton mattresses lead to the spread of 
contagious diseases and body lice. Nearly all inmates’ 
living quarters are inadequately heated and ventilated.% 
Several other court opinions and a veritable 

torrent of surveys and studies of environmental 
conditions in correctional institutions by govern- 
mental and quasi-governmental organizations 
have cascaded over various professions and the 
public. From this flood of activities, however, cer- 
tain concepts of current and future import con- 
tinue to rise to the surface: Unequivocally, the 
environmental dimensions of offenders’ health are 
as equally significant as the mental and physical 
ones in terms of human well-being. 

Accordingly, this article will sketch in fairly 
broad strokes some of the important components 
of environmental health in correctional institu- 
tions. 


Institutional Environmental Health 


At the onset it must be recognized that there is 


* Dr. Walker is administrator of the Environmental 
Health Administration, Government of the District of 
Columbia, and Mr. Gordon is chief, Institutional Hygiene 
Division, EHA. 
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ample evidence of a vital relationship between 
the quality of the physical environment of any 
correctional institution and its administration, 
The design and condition of the physical plant, 
including temperature, humidity, lighting, noise 
levels, quality and quantity of food served, 
“housekeeping” and plant cleanliness, may in- 
fluence the general behavior of inmates as well 
as the efficiency and convenience with which the 
correctional staff can carry out its assignments. 
The very existence of hot, humid, noisy, over- 
crowded and unclean residential areas inevitably 
produces mental attitudes and behavior patterns 
which set in motion cycles of unrest among 
offenders who must often spend inordinately long 
periods of time in such stressful environments. 

The residential quarters are not the only areas 
in the institution where environmental control 
is critical. Prison industries are opérated in many 
correctional facilities in the United States. Such 
industries grow, process, or manufacture products 
for use within the correctional system or for sale 
to other government agencies or on the open 
market. These industries generate a wide variety 
of occupational health hazards including toxic 
gases, vapors, fumes, dust, and biological con- 
taminants such as bacteria and viruses. Not only 
are the “industrial workers” confronted with 
toxic exposures due to widespread use of lead and 
mercury and other metals, but they also en- 
counter agricultural chemicals, excessive noise 
levels, and heat stress within the occupational 
setting. It is not difficult to single out specific in- 
dustries where overt health hazards exist and 
continuously exert stress on the workers. The 
automobile repair shop, dry cleaning establish- 
ment, and industries where considerable dust is 
generated (i.e., cotton and textile processing 
plants) are examples. 

In fact, the expanse of activities within correc- 


1 That aspect of public health concerned with forms of life, sub- 
stances, forces, and conditions which may exert an influence on human 
health and well-being. 

2 Gates v. Collier. Civil Action No. GC71-6-K. U.S. District Court 
for the Northern District of Mississippi. November 19, 1976. 

8 Pugh v. Locke. Civil Actions No. 74-57-N and No. 74-203-N. U.S. 
District Court for the Middle District of Alabama, Northern Division. 
January 13, 1976. 
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tional institutions has widened the environmental 
health needs far beyond our earlier concerns for 
a safe water supply and adequate sewage disposal. 
Today’s frontiers extend to occupational hygiene 
and safety in the prison industries, agricultural 
activities on the prison farm, bacteriological air 
quality in the institution’s hospital, the control of 
ionizing and nonionizing radiation, toxic chemi- 
cals, maintenance of the building and the control 
of insects and rodents. 


Resources and Methods 


Current practice within correctional facilities, 
largely, is to assign environmental control re- 
sponsibilities to correctional officers; many of 
them have done an adequate job of conducting 
monthly inventories of broken windows, plumb- 
ing failures and similar environmental defects. 
But in the busy pinch of specialization, there is 
seldom anyone on the staff whose specific re- 
sponsibility is to know the ventilation rate (i.e., 
air changes per hour) levels of lighting, or the 
effectiveness of certain pesticides applied by the 
pest controller with whom the institution has a 
contract, or to periodically check food quality or 
the temperature and water pressure in the me- 
chanical dishwater. 

Certainly in the experience of the authors 
these and many similar situations seldom attract 
the attention of the medical staff or the correc- 
tional administrator. In almost every instance 
the demand for more pressing duties preclude the 
regular examination of these critical environ- 
mental health concerns. 

Even if time permitted, the complexity of insti- 
tutional environmental hazards dictates against 
them being a part-time responsibility of person- 
nel with no training in the problem areas. Particu- 
larly in the larger institutions, the development 
and maintenance of an effective environmental 
health program to cope with physical, chemical 
and biological hazards require personnel, well- 
trained in the basic health sciences and engineer- 
ing, who possess a good understanding of the 
application of this knowledge to problems of insti- 
tutional environmental health. 

To the extent that a good environmental health 
program can be thought of as a synthesis of the 
contributions of a vast array of physical, chemi- 
cal, biological and social disciplines, there is a 
need for personnel who can bring varied special- 
ized knowledge to bear on specific environmental 
health problems. This can be. achieved only 


through the direct services of personnel with ex- 
pertise in basic environmental health disciplines, 
supplemented by a broad understanding of the in- 
terrelationships of these disciplines in improving 
the environment in which many correctional and 
rehabilitative services must take place. 

The environmental health specialist in a cor- 
rectional institution should function administra- 
tively in a staff capacity and have direct access 
to the administrator or warden to ensure imple- 
mentation of plans and programs for environ- 
mental improvements. However, responsibility of 
an institution to provide its own professional 
staff of environmental health personnel does not 
exempt state and local public health departments 
from their legally mandated responsibilities. The 
governmental health agency should provide con- 
sultative and advisory services to correctional ad- 
ministrators and more specifically to medical and 
environmental health staff who must be account- 
able for health problems of the correctional 
institution. Public health officials, working co- 
operatively with correctional officials, can make 
a major contribution toward minimizing hazards 
and stresses within the institution. 

But control of the correctional environment 
cannot be confined solely to the person or organi- 
zational unit which has basic responsibilities for 
such services. It must be carried out with the en- 
lightened and conscious effort of every member 
of the correctional staff. Some amount of training, 
then, is necessary. 

Workers in the prison industries need to under- 

stand the health hazards associated with their 
jobs, the control measures for these hazards, and 
the necessity of working in a safe manner. In ad- 
dition, food service personnel must be trained in 
the basic elements of sanitary food services be- 
cause the contamination of food is related not so 
much to equipment as to the habits and practices 
of the food workers, many of whom are inmates 
with little or no experience in mass-feeding pro- 
grams. Similarly, correctional staff should be 
alerted to the psychological and physiological 
stresses due to overcrowding, inadequate toilet 
facilities, the lack of appropriate ventilation and 
health risks resulting from insufficient linen 
changes. 
- Seminars, meetings and formal lectures are 
useful, but a continuing barrage of stimulating 
information should be used to keep the staff alert 
to adverse effects of substandard environmental 
conditions. 
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The first opportunity for the correctional organ- 
ization to shape its future in a new environment 
is in the planning or remodeling stages. It is here 
that extreme care and foresight pay enormous 
dividends. Knowledge and experience applied to 
planning the correctional institution can prevent 
costly errors and can reduce operational and 
maintenance costs. Environmental planning must 
be done through a review of architectural and 
engineering plans, covering new construction or 
modifications of existing physical plants, while 
there is ample opportunity to correct actual or 
potential environmental deficiencies. As an ex- 
ample, the authors recently inspected two large 
modern penal institutions in which the ventilation 
system was so arranged that outdoor air entered 
and left the cell block area by such a short route 
that it contributed very little to the air circula- 
tion required to dilute cigarette smoke, body 
odors and other air impurities. More careful plan- 
ning could have prevented this built-in deficiency. 
While development of a thorough and systematic 
review of building plans will minimize or preclude 
many environmental deficiencies, planning must 
be complemented by continuous surveillance to 
(a) recognize environmental hazards, (b) evalu- 
ate those hazards, and (c) develop corrective 
measures. 


Environmental Standards 


In the past, one of the greatest obstacles to 
improvements of the institutional environment 
has been the lack of standards in this field. How- 
ever, within the past few years several organiza- 
tions and regulatory agencies have developed 
standards and designed regulatory schemes for 
improving environmental quality in jails and 
prisons. Although these standards may vary in 
precise specification, their principal aim is to pro- 
vide protection and to establish a safe environ- 
ment. They therefore evolved from a recognition 
that the correctional environment must satisfy 
four basic human needs: (1) fundamental psy- 
chological needs, (2) fundamental physiological 
needs, (3) protection against accidental injuries, 
and (4) protection against infectious disease 
organisms. 

In the application of these standards it has 
been impossible to ignore one central question: 
Upon what basis are the standards justified? 


* Epidemiology is the science of the occurrence of disease. It em- 
braces considerations of all factors bearing on the development and 
prevalence of physical and mental diseases. 


Epidemiological‘ data are, of course, of major 
value because such data have been successful in 
the study of communicable disease epidemics 
which were at one time a common experience; but 
many of the current environmental standards 
rest on an especially insecure epidemiological 
foundation. Sometimes, of course, certain proof 
that disease and disability will result from en- 
vironmental insults can readily be found. But 
more often reasonable health and medical con- 
cerns and theory long precede certainty. Yet, 
prudence dictates that regulatory action is neces- 
sary to prevent physical and mental disturbances 
even if the administrator or regulator is less cer- 
tain that adverse health effects will otherwise de- 
velop. Thus, the inability to secure epidemiological 
support for many of our environmental standards 
should not discourage us from attempting to im- 
prove environmental conditions or even do so by 
regulation. 

In this setting we cannot disregard the esthetic 
dimensions of environmental health. To do so is 
not only illogical but even detrimental to health 
and social progress. Many of these esthetic com- 
ponents have contributed immeasurably to our 
standard of living and mental well-being. The 
cleanliness of the institution, including the floors, 
walls, windows, food service facilities, toilets and 
showers, is one of the true measures of its en- 
vironmental quality. If we neglect these we omit 
measures of great importance. Thus, in attempt- 
ing to find a disease-disability basis for environ- 
mental health we must not lose sight of the 
intangible esthetic aspects. 

Perhaps the standards which have generated 
the most extensive and acrimonious debate are 
those specifying space requirements for residents 
of correctional institutions. Here the epidemiolog- 
ical support may not be as strong as some would 
like it to be. Yet few students of public health 
and the behavioral sciences question the health 
significance of congestion, crowding and isolation 
in space utilization. 

The contribution of high density living condi- 
tions to the spread of infectious disease agents 
in human populations has been established. The 
crowding of people into small areas where they 
are forced to breathe, and too often, cough and 
sneeze in each other’s face favors the spread of 
bacteria and viruses because it increases the like- 
lihood of the organisms finding a new host and 
reduces the distance which they—the infectious 
agents—must travel between hosts. 
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King® in a recent study of the rapid spread of 
tuberculosis in the Cook County (Illinois) Jail 
showed that crowded jail conditions promote 
close contact among large numbers of young men 
from urban areas where the incidence of tubercu- 
losis remains high. 

There is also respectable evidence that ab- 
normalities in the quantity and organization of 
the space available to a population can contribute 
to emotional and intellectual incapacities; to in- 
creased aggression, withdrawal and sexual ab- 
normalities. Crowding and isolation may also be 
a factor in increased mortality from heart 
disease.® 

Adequate “living” space for inmates needs no 
defense nor should it wait for more overwhelming 
epidemiological support. Indeed when a 5 ft. by 8 
ft. cell must serve as home for two adult inmates; 
when individual privacy is severely lacking at all 
times within that cell; when food service and the 
elimination of urine and fecal waste take place 
in the same immediate setting (the cell) and 
when the rate of “fresh” air movement within the 
cell is less than adequate, it is hard to believe 
that the mind and the emotions or the physical 
health go unscathed. 

Unfortunately almost every urban jail, as well 
as many State and Federal correctional institu- 
tions, currently have residential space allocations 
that by no stretch of the imagination can be de- 
fined as satisfactory for human habitation. An 
appreciable fraction of the correctional popula- 
tion lives under conditions that are undesirable 
socially, morally, and hygienically. 


Conclusions 


Regardless of how seriously biologists may 
debate the relative importance of heredity and 
environment in the development of mental and 
moral traits, it is quite plain that in regard to 
physical health and well-being there is no heredi- 
tary endowment so bad that it cannot be re- 
claimed, in part at least, by favorable treatment 
in an environment reasonably free of overt 
hazards, stresses, and insults. 

Accordingly, a clear, affirmative health services 
responsibility is imposed on the correctional au- 
thority. It extends beyond treatment of injuries 


5 Lambert King and George Geis, “Tuberculosis Transmission in a 
Large Urban Jail,” J.A.M.A. 237:791-792, 1977. 

° H. William Gruchow, “Socialization and the Human Physiologic 
Response to Crowding,” A.J.P.H. 67:455-459, 1977. 

7 A.E. Martin, “Environment, Housing and Health,” Urban Studies 
431-29, 1967. 

§ Man's Health and the Environment—Some Research Needs. Report 
of the Task Force on Research Planning in Environmental Health 
Science. U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Washington, D.C. March 16, 1970. 
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and diseases to include preventive medicine of 
which environmental control is an essential com- 
ponent. 

Like medical care and food, a clean, healthful 
environment is basic. It cuts across boundaries 
of race, class and politics and across definitions 
of offenders and nonoffenders. If it differs from 
community to community or institution to institu- 
tion it differs not in fundamentals but only in 
complexity. Those who are committed to correc- 
tional institutions are just as susceptible to en- 
vironmentally induced diseases and disabilities 
as are citizens who dwell in communities outside 
jails and prisons. But the first and foremost 
reason why our current and perspective perform- 
ance on the environmental health front in correc- 
tional institutions has fallen short of our 
declarations and capabilities is that we who must 
act are unduly affected by the meretricious argu- 
ment as to what we cannot afford in view of our 
rising community obligations. Conversely, the 
most important question is how can correctional 
agencies afford not to have an effective institu- 
tional environmental health program which will 
be less costly than the unrest and legal suits 
which have sought and will continue to seek relief 
from substandard environmental conditions. 

In terms of public expenditures these argu- 
ments would not be too disturbing because en- 
vironmental control must compete with other 
programs and services for its share of the tax 
dollars. However, we must not think in terms of 
expenditures but rather in terms of investments 
because money devoted to environmental health 
is an investment, not an expenditure. State, 
municipal and private industry budgets are re- 
plete with proof that dollars spent on environ- 
mental health and safety measures to prevent 
disease and disability yield rerurns that far ex- 
ceed the wildest dream of commercial investment. 

We can cite the savings that come from water 
treatment rather than from the long-term care 
of cases of water-transmitted diseases; from 
fluoridation of water rather than treatment of 
dental caries; the savings from the prevention of 
lead-based paint poisoning as opposed to the 
custodial care of persons whose brains have been 
damaged by the ingestion of lead and other 
metals. Additionally, it is much cheaper to 
control mosquitos than to provide extended 


medical care for the victim of malaria, and it is 
far less expensive to provide a safe and whole- 
some food supply than to employ physicians and 
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other health care specialists to treat primary 
malnutrition and related diseases. These are but 
a few of the obvious savings that accrue from 
investment in environmental control measures. 
Unfortunately communities and their correc- 
tional agencies too often deny themselves the rich 


returns on environmental health investments be- 
cause they do not sufficiently appreciate the po- 
tential returns to be derived from more generous 
support of environmental control services and do 
not distinguish between expenditures and invest- 
ments. 


Strategies for Organizational Change 
by Working With Administrators 


By J. ROBERT Russo, D.ED. 
Professor of Psychology, Southern Illinois University, Edwardsville 


ODERN SOCIETY has gotten so complex and 
M messed up that the traditional neighbor 
helping neighbor is simply not enough any- 

more. Few traditional communities are left. For 
what are often good reasons, very few of us take 
care of our older relatives in our own homes when 
they get feeble. We have convalescent, nursing, 
and shelter care homes to take care of our old 
people. Some forms of helping have become a big 
profitmaking business. Serious abuses are com- 
mon and many made public. The way our society 
has organized the delivery of help is easy to criti- 
cize. Bureaucratic organization has weaknesses. 
It is the subject of much ridicule. Your job may 
look like part of an American sham. You are con- 
fronted by one agency, under bureaucrats, with 
liberty and justice for some. You are too busy 
using bandaids instead of “miracle drugs” treat- 
ing symptoms not causes. No one has come up 
with a good substitute for bureaucracy as a way 
to organize a group of people to do jobs and at 
the same time have a way to check on the work- 
ers to see that they are doing what they’re sup- 
posed to do. Many of the weaknesses may not be 
caused by the structure but by the .people who 
operate it. Who are these people? How can you 
deal with them to get more of what you and your 
clients need? 

Every bureaucratic organization has adminis- 

1 Amitai Etizioni, ‘‘Dual Leadership in Complex eeenaiention," 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 30, No. 5, October 1965 
ny ee MacGregor, The Human Side of Enterprise, McGraw Hill, 

3 Robert R. Blake and Jane S. Morton, Corporate Excellence Through 
Grid Organization Development, Gulf Publishing Co., Houston, 1968. 


5 Egon G. Guba and C.E. Bridwell, Administrative ponents 
Midwest Administration Center, University of Chicago, 1957 


trators and administrators and administrators. 
Somehow we have come to relate administration 
with leadership. Many administrators have been 
to school and studied the best ways to get you 
to do your job and to make the organization run 
smoothly. Administrators have been studied. 

Most authors begin by dividing administrators 
into two categories of some sort and then talk 
about the different ways these two types of admin- 
istrators behave. Amitai Etizioni’s two major 
administrative types are instrumental and expres- 
sive leaders.! The instrumental leader type needs 
overt respect, stands hostility well, worries a lot 
about the budget and how it is distributed. 
Etzioni contrasts this with the expressive leader 
who needs to be loved and to be friendly. The 
expressive leader is less able to stand hostility 
and has a need to maintain a close relationship 
with people in the various parts of the system. 
Etzioni’s work has been followed by other refine- 
ments of the terms “instrumental” and “expres- 
sive.” MacGregor in The Human Side of 
Enterprise? uses relatively analogous terms— 
Theory X (instrumental) and Theory Y (expres- 
sive). Blake and Morton’s* Corporate Excellence 
Through Grid Organization Development is based 
on two extremes of leadership styles, concern 
for production (instrumental) and concern for 
people (expressive). Drawing on earlier work by 
the sociologist Talcott Parsons,‘ Guba and 
Bridwell,® of the University of Chicago’s Midwest 
Administration Center, defined a middle position 
of leadership style. The transactional leader is 
an intermediate type between nomothetic (instru- 
mental) and idiographic (expressive). Additional 
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detail for each administrative type is developed 
by these authors dealing with concepts of power, 
control, authority, subordinate/superordinate re- 
lationships, communications, and human rela- 
tions. 

Of more immediate interest are administrative 
types commonly found in human service organi- 
zations. Some of the characteristics and traits 
discussed below may be found in all of us, but 
they are especially easy to see in administrators. 

“Cut and Cover.”—Country folks know what 
a sickle bar is and how it works. For city folks, a 
sickle bar is a kind of hay and grass mower that 
sticks out close to the ground from the side of the 
machine. It has a series of fixed blades on a bar 
that moves back and forth against a set of teeth 
that do not move. If all of the blades are sharp 
and none of the teeth are broken, all of the grass 
gets cut with the back and forth motion of the 
blades against the teeth. The hay falls into a neat 
pattern in the field. Even if some of the teeth are 
broken or some of the blades are dull, enough of 
the hay gets cut so that it pushes over the uncut 
hay. The appearance of the field is no different 
than when the hay is properly mowed. Some 
supervisors cut and cover. The operator of the 
defective mower isn’t found out until it is time 
to rake and bale the hay. The nursing supervisor 
isn’t found out until the body of the “runaway” 
patient is found on the floor by his bed. 

“Please Mommy or Daddy?’—It is human to 
want to be liked. Some administrators, bosses, 
and supervisors behave as if people work harder 
for somebody they like. A supervisor/staff rela- 
tionship should be based on more than that. Re- 
spect should be based on performance on the part 
of both the staff and the supervisor. Granted, a 
lot of adults are still dependent—they need a 
parent. Some administrators use this need, and 
some even go as far as to hire and keep a staff of 
the dependent type. Staff lunches, coffee hours 
and beer after work look more like a family 
gathering with father at the head of the table 
rather than a relaxed work group. This variation 
of the expressive leadership style is common in 
“socializing” organizations like schools, churches, 
and rehabilitation centers. Art Berliner® worked 
in the Federal penitentiary in Forth Worth and 
saw a lot of different kinds of administrators in 
his bureaucracy. He said that the fallacy of this 


® Arthur Berliner, ‘“‘Some Pitfalls in Administrative Behavior,” 
Social Casework, Vol. 52, November 1971. 

* James A. Conway, “Test of Linearity Between Teachers’ Partici- 
pation in Decision Making and Their Perceptions of Their Schools as 
Organizations,” Administration Science Quarterly, Vol. 21, March 1976. 


type of administration is the assumption that 
adults retain such pervasive dependency attitudes 
that the function of work is to please Daddy 
rather than to satisfy more mature needs. 

“What Shall We Do?”—Democracy is becoming 
popular. Participative management is sometimes 
taken to mean that group decisions are always 
better than individual effort and responsibility. 
Even though the majority has often been 
wrong—a lot of examples like Viet Nam can be 
provided here—there is often wisdom in numbers. 
The sharp bosses know when the key staff people 
should have influence on decisions because these 
people have information from the firing line that 
the bosses don’t have. On the other hand, the boss 
sometimes has information that the subordinates 
do not. The efficient boss makes it clear whether 
just an opinion is being asked for or whether the 
group is really going to make the decision. Staff 
people who get their “head bumped” too many 
times will rebel. The lumps come when they 
think what they say really counts only to find out 
that the decision has already been made. Said 
professionally, overparticipation in the decision- 
making process as well as the more frequent de- 
cisional deprivation both tend to increase staff 
dissatisfaction.? 

“Really Don’t Like This Job.”—A friend of 
mine campaigned hard to get elected as the chair- 
person of an academic department in a university. 
Within 2 weeks after taking office, he began to 
draw X’s through the dates on a calendar showing 
how many days he had left in his term as chair- 
person. Often these X’s were drawn with an au- 
dience. He would make comments like, “I can’t 
wait to get back to my full-time teaching.” There 
is a group of bosses who apologize for being just 
that »y saying such things as, “Somebody has to 
do tue paper work.” These bosses are very un- 
comfortable when they have to tell people “no” 
or “We don’t have any money for that.” There 
are probably many reasons for this attitude, but 
it seems that in the helping professions there 
is a widely held value that the only people who 
are really making contributions are those in a 
direct treatment role. It has become very popular 
to attack and criticize bureaucracy organization, 
managers, and administrators. It is difficult for 
some people who have been on the firing line and 
participating in these attacks on administrators 
to find themselves as one of the enemy. They need 
to apologize for their leadership position. 

“The Super Helper.’—Some administrators 
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treat staff members like clients. When you are 
with them you get the feeling that you are being 
treated, educated, rehabilitated, or counseled. This 
kind of boss seems to enjoy helping you out of 
predicaments. Extreme cases of this type enjoy 
taking care of and doing things for the staff. 
They come across as if what they normally would 
be expected to do for you is a special favor be- 
cause they are such concerned persons. 

“You, My Staff.’—These bosses act as if staff 
people were working for them. They see staff 
members as extra arms and legs to do their bid- 
ding. Of course, you work under the guidance and 
direction of your bosses. They can get you fired, 
though they don’t pay you. Both you and the boss 
are paid by the same people. Beyond that, both 
of you should be working for clients and to deliver 
service to your consumers. 

“The Admiral” (can be female too).—Clean, 
neat, spotless, scrubbed and tidy are the watch 
words. The appearance must be “shipshape.” The 
desk and office of this supervisor are always un- 
cluttered. Pride comes from massive index files 
that are cross-referenced. Personal cleanliness is 
almost a fetish. They consume a lot of paper. You 
will be impressed by their concern for your 
grooming and clothes. 

“Mr. Menopause” (can be female too). —Afraid, 
fearful, shy and indecisive describes them. A lot 
of these people get to be boss without the usual 
education and training. From their humble begin- 
nings they have risen higher than they really 
think they should be—and it shows. 

“The Party Line.’’—This characteristic is seen 
most often in the largest organizations. You never 
get to really know what the boss believes. All 
that is told you has come from “upstairs.” If the 
staff members could read and had copies of the 
memos and orders, they wouldn’t need a boss. 
They direct you when they are told to direct, they 
supervise you on schedule, and they evaluate by 
the forms provided to them. 


The Boss’s Job 


These may seem like attacks on supervisors, 
managers, and administrators, but let me quickly 
add that I do not know anybody who is an ideal 
boss. What we expect of human service adminis- 
trators probably cannot be found in one person. 
Skills in human relations, decisionmaking, person- 
nel practices, budget management, project evalu- 
ation, program management, planning, and 
“seer of the future” are a few of the skills and 


talents that would help to make a good manager, 
Those who come the closest to having all these 
skills would likely be paid much more in private 
industry than in the management of human sery- 
ices. It is also nice if the boss happens to know 
something about the actual service the organiza- 
tion is supposed to provide. On top of all of this, 
you expect the boss to know about your job 
and understand the daily frustrations that you 
have. Don’t be surprised if your superiors seem 
to have a lot of other things on their minds—they 
do. As human services become universal rights 
for all, the pressure on the system gets greater, 
The need for coordination and planning increases, 
but as the workload goes up and the budget down, 
planning and coordination are the first things to 
go. Your organization’s budget is made for 1 or 2 
years at a time. Your organization’s achievements 
count when the budget is provided to you. System- 
atic change based on planning and coordination 
does not show results in 1 or even 2 years, so it 
is an unusual outfit that risks part of the budget 
for long-term planning. This kind of thing may 
be one of the distractions that keep the boss from 
being more understanding and interested in your 
problem. 


The Boss’s Assistant 


Assistants are important people to know. They 
are usually in charge of areas that can make a 
big difference in your job. Ordering supplies, ap- 
proving vacation schedules, overtime pay, work 
records, special time off, and minor changes in 
the routine operations are often part of their 
responsibility. On the surface this may not look 
like too much, but watch out. The informal power 
of these assistants can be great. Some of them 
have worked themselves into a position where 
they are “dispensers of political favors.” If they 
like you, supplies will come fast, vacations will 
be when you prefer, your promotion papers will 
be forwarded promptly without important docu- 
ments being misplaced, personal leave will be 
easy to get approved. 

The boss values these assistants and probably 
asks them for a good deal of advice on decisions 
that relate to their area of responsibility. They 
focus their concerns in the supply, demand, and 
allocation of resources to the organization. Often 
these assistants act as a buffer and take the heat 
off the boss. They often are the administrators 
who tell you “no.” The power these assistants 
hold is official, and usually not because of their 
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great charisma. These instrumental-resource 
oriented types are likely to make their boss look 
like a nice guy. With assistants of the instru- 
mental type, the big boss may be mistakenly 
viewed aS More accommodating and less able to 
withstand conflict than is really the case. The 
boss may look like an expressive leader type, con- 
cerned about the social and emotional needs of 
the staff. Be careful. It has been my experience 
that the administrative assistant reflects rather 
closely the attitudes and values of the boss. 

These assistants may seem to be evasive when 
you ask them questions. Remember, they aren’t 
the boss and don’t make decisions openly that the 
boss would be responsible for later. They will be 
evasive in their answers even though they may 
know what the boss plans to do or what the boss 
would approve of if he were asked in the right 
way. These assistants’ responsibility is usually 
very limited, but often their power is great and 
they occupy a key link in the chain of command. 


Your Immediate Supervisor 


The link in the chain of command closest to you 
may have a lot to do with your present job satis- 
faction and your future career. Take a very close 
look at your supervisor. You may see your immed- 
iate supervisor as a boss. Be aware that the de- 
partment chairpersons, the ward supervisors, the 
charge nurses, the team leaders, the lieutenants, 
or whatever they may be called in your organiza- 
tion, are subordinates. They have a lot of bosses. 
In fact, they may well view themselves as power- 
less, helpless pawns that are constantly being 
“used” by the organization. On the other hand, 
your supervisor may indeed feel like the most 
important member of the team. Obviously, how 
the supervisor feels about the job will have a 
great influence on what is thought of you and how 
you are treated. 

A supervisor just out of specialized college 
training may feel important but may lack much 
real experience. His knowledge will be mostly 
from books and lectures. Give him a chance. You 
expect him to treat you with an open mind, so the 
least you can do is treat him the same way. The 
more likely case is that your supervisor had the 
same job you have now or one very much like it. 
He has probably worked in the organization for 
quite a few years and has seen people like you 

® James B. Jacobs, ““The Making of a Correctional Officer,” Center 


for Studies in Criminal Justice, University of Chicago Law School, 
unpublished paper, 1975. 


come and go, and probably long enough to see 
people above him succeed and fail. Because he has 
been where you are, he may feel he knows very 
clearly how you should do your job. The way he 
sees your job now is the way he saw the job when 
he had it. In fancier language, his perception of 
your role is based on his personal experience. 
Your perception of the job will be different than 
his. As a new employee, you would probably be 
wise to accept the supervisor’s view of your job 
even though it’s not the same view that you got 
from the people that hired you or the view that 
you have of your job after having been there a 
few months. Sometimes it’s helpful to put your- 
self in the supervisor’s role. What would you do? 
How would you act toward a new employee? 
Maybe your decisions would be frighteningly 
similar. 

Because the supervisor has been there for a 
long time, he probably has valuable information 
about the rest of the organization that could be a 
big help to you. If you get started off on the 
wrong foot with the supervisor, information may 
not be shared with you when you need it. You 
may be allowed to make mistakes when the super- 
visor’s information could have helped. This will 
be especially true if for some reason you have 
been judged as one of those new employees who 
won’t be here too long anyway. In some human 
service organizations the staff turnover is so 
great that supervisors have good reason to believe 
you'll be gone soon. A most extreme example of 
this is the loss of 300 prison guards in 1 year ata 
state prison that employs less than that number 
at any one time.* Your supervisor is probably 
aware of similar but less dramatic employment 
statistics for public mental hospitals and other 
institutions. To make your relationship with him 
even worse, let your supervisor know that you 
think you know more about your job (or his) 
than he does. If you do, your supervisor’s opinion 
about how long you will last is likely to be right. 

Some of the most important things for you to 
do quickly are to find out if the supervisor used 
to have a job similar to yours, if he likes to be 
asked for advice, or if he expects you to leave 
him alone until you’re in trouble. Another critical 
area of information that you need is which of the 
institutional rules and policies he openly supports, 
which of the rules and policies he ignores, and 
which of the rules and policies he would like to 
change. Another helpful characteristic for you to 
identify is his tolerance for conflict. Is it “har- 
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mony at all costs?” Ignore problems as long as 
possible? Is conflict something to be avoided, or 
is conflict an exciting potential for change? 

How different are your supervisor’s personal 
values and priorities from his supervisors’, and 
with which superiors does he cooperate? Whom 
does he ignore, and with whom does he have 
trouble? Whom does he influence and who in- 
fluences him? It’s probably not possible for you 
to get complete answers to all of these questions. 
The answers will come in pieces. Some questions 
will be answered sooner than others. Sometimes 
you may think you have all the pieces, only to find 
out after you get other information that your 
first answer was either incomplete or wrong. One 
way to get a handle on the “influence flow” in the 
organization is to do a little research. Try to get 
answers for these four questions from everybody 
you work with. Now don’t call a meeting and pass 
out a questionnaire, but keep your eyes and ears 
open. You may even feel comfortable asking a few 
people directly. The four questions are: 

(1) From whom (you probably want to say 
“who” unless you want to display your proper 
grammar) do you get advice and information 
about your job? 

(2) To whom do you give advice and informa- 
tion about their job? 

(3) From whom do you take orders? 

(4) To whom do you give orders? 

When you get part of the information (re- 
search data), begin to plot it in a chart of the 
organization’s formal structure (the way it is 
supposed to be). A little counting will show you 
that there are eight possible combinations of 
answers for the questions. For instance, staff 
member A may feel that he takes orders from 
staff member B, but B doesn’t think she gives 
orders to A. A neat description of this process is 
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given by Jim Roney® who has developed a simple 
way to look at this “influence flow.” 


So Now You Want to Change the Place 


Unless your research tells you otherwise, your 
supervisor is probably the first one you should 
talk to if you want to make any changes in the 
way things are done. Before you approach him 
with direct suggestions for change, it is usually a 
good idea to lay out the problem you have seen 
and ask for his advice and counsel. There are at 
least three good reasons for this. Two of these 
reasons are directly related to your supervisor. 
One is that it makes the supervisor feel helpful, 
and another is that he may have a better idea 
than you. The third reason is that it is hard to 
make real changes. There are many theories of 
organizational change. A multitude of articles 
have been published.!” 

One of the common reasons for “failure” of 
organizational change attempts is that the change 
gets started, looks like it may work, and then gets 
sucked into the “system.” Social welfare and 
health care agencies try to coordinate services for 
multiproblem families through team approaches, 
between-agency case conferences, and new legis- 
lation. Such attempts to provide better service to 
clients usually results in the hiring of more 
people that create more professional jobs and 
another layer of bureaucracy.'! 

A second common fate of “almost successful” 
changes is to be treated like an experiment or 
demonstration. This special status of the “inno- 
vation” threatens its life for two major reasons. 
First, “the program” is given its own special 
budget. Second, the originators—maybe you—are 
pleased when the boss proudly points out the pro- 
gram to visiting dignitaries and mentions it in the 
annual report. As soon as “the program” has lost 
its public relations value, the special budget on 
which the program has become dependent will 
disappear. 

The third and most common fate of organiza- 
tional change attempts is that “the program” gets 
isolated from the larger system. “ ... it and the 
rest of the system become rigid separately, in de- 
fense against one another.’’!* The isolation often 
produces a win-lose situation. It becomes a battle 
between the “new” and the “old.” The old “... 
has a crust of traditional practices which nothing 
short of dynamite can remove.’’!* The “old” usu- 
ally controls a loyal army. 

Now for some hope. Organizations do change. 
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Why do they change? More important to you is, 
“How can they be changed?” The most honest 
answer to these questions is that nobody really 
knows, but we have begun to find out. Some of the 
major conditions for promoting and sustaining 
change or organizational innovations are discus- 
sed in the final section. 


Some Conditions That May Make 
Your Change Successful 


Talk first to your immediate supervisor and ask 
for help. The answer to your request for help may 
give you some clues to how he would react to your 
direct suggestions. In the process of his giving 
you help, the idea that you had may even come to 
him. There are few things more powerful than a 
boss with an idea that is his, that he thinks may 
work. One staff member put it this way: “I’d kept 
the idea up in the minds of the administrators 
and all of a sudden they thought it was a great 
idea, and they began to.... ” Put in a more 
different language, “those who had power, sanc- 
tions, and communication linkages and boundary 
roles appeared to be important in the adoption of 
innovations.”’!4 This means simply that those who 
control resources, rewards and punishments and 
have contact are more likely to get something 
changed than those who don’t. 

It may make you feel better to bitch to the boss 
about problems, but it won’t make the problem 
go away, and it probably won’t make the boss feel 
any better. Don’t lay a problem on the supervisor 
without having a list of possible solutions in your 
head, or better yet, on paper. The very best is to 
have your solutions organized in order from the 
one you think is the best to the one that you like 
the least. 

There may be times when you feel it is neces- 
sary to go around the rules and regulations—to 
skip some links in the chain of command. Bob 
Devito,'® who is a psychiatrist turned hospital ad- 
ministrator, says that such behavior is probably 
a symptom of organizational anxiety. As an ad- 
ministrator, he would view your coming directly 
to him in a rather neutral way. At least he would 
not punish you for making an appointment. All 
administrators don’t feel that way. When you 
can’t get what you think you ought to have from 
your immediate superior, you are confronted with 

44 J. Victor Baldridge and Robert A. Burnham, “Organizational 
Innovation: Individual, Organizational and Environmental Impacts,” 
Administrative Science Quarterly. Vol. 20, Summer 1975, p. 175. 
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this question: Will going around them to get 
what I want be worth the price I may have to pay? 
Even if you win this time and get what you want, 
what about tomorrow? 

The straight way to go around your immediate 
superior is to tell him you are going to see his 
boss about whatever it is (to ask him for permis- 
sion risks the chance that he may tell you, “No, 
you can’t see the boss.””). When you have chosen 
to tell your supervisor that you’re going to see his 
boss, don’t expect the next person up the line to 
support you or even be pleased to see you. Your 
visit means that something is amiss. The status 
quo is being threatened. If your immediate super- 
visor insists on going with you to see the boss, 
the big boss will usually not support your position 
in your supervisor’s presence. The organizational 
morale depends upon the big boss publicly sup- 
porting your supervisor. Now, if the big boss 
really believes that your are right, after you 
leave your supervisor may get chewed out, but 
not in your presence. Even if your immediate 
supervisor is not present when you talk to the 
boss, it is very likely that the boss has already 
been briefed in advance on the issue and given 
all of the arguments you have used unsuccessfully 
with your supervisor. Because of this, you better 
have some new and strong reasons ready if you 
have already used your biggest artillery with your 
immediate supervisor. Continued appeal to higher 
authority usually follows the same process—your 
arguments being conveyed to the next in com- 
mand before you even get to them. It can be a 
tough road to go. Be careful and make your de- 
cision to do this with as much information as you 
can get about the people and the issue. 

An experienced security officer in an institution 
for delinquents has this advice: “If you feel 
you’ve got to do it, make sure what you’re trying 
to do is important enough. You have to use good 
judgment and common sense when you decide to 
buck the system.” Part of common sense is to 
realize that (a) all of the details need to be 
worked out ahead of time; (b) if you don’t follow 
up every detail, it will probably get messed up; 
(c) most people you will have to deal with mean 
well but don’t really know what they are doing 
or why; and (d) you probably haven’t thought 
of the really best answer, so keep on asking your- 
self the question. 

When you go to see the supervisor or when 
they come to you, don’t dump your whole load. 
Don’t try to cure the ills of the world with this 
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program change. You will have time to reform 
the CIA next year. Simply put, don’t bring up ir- 
relevant issues. Keep your personal beliefs to 
yourself. Only deal with controversial things 
that are directly related to the change that you 
want. International politics and religious beliefs 
probably don’t have anything to do with it. 

One alternative to the straight way is the 
“everything is ready to go” approach. You have 
thought out all of the possible problems that will 
be created by the change you want to make. You 
have at least one answer for each of the problems. 
The budget will not be hurt. Other staff members’ 
turf has been protected or negotiated. Other agen- 
cies and organizations have informally agreed. 
The “professional literature,” like newsletters, 
journals, or recent books indicate that it is a good 
idea. The change will help the clients. The risk is 
small. To make such a change will be a feather in 
the boss’s cap. This kind of strategy takes a lot 
of time. Other people usually must be involved. 
Most of these other people will mean well and 
intend to keep their commitment to you when the 
chips are down, but some may not. It is a good 
idea to be “two deep.” Each necessary element in 
your plan should have at least one alternative in 
case somebody backs out. Planning, coordination, 
and constant followup are key factors. Putting 
together such a package will take time beyond 
your normal working hours. The wrapping on 
this ready-to-go package is the potential benefit 
to the image of the organization and the boss’ 
creative leadership in thinking of such an idea. 
An example of such an “everything is ready-to- 
go” program is provided by the vocational train- 
ing program developed by a youth supervisor in 
a correctional institution. He modified the strat- 
egy a bit by using a step-wise approach. The key 
elements in his package included no financial 
cost, negotiated turf with other staff, a potentially 
therapeutic program for clients, more efficient 
utilization of staff skills, an agreement with 
major unions, tax deductible contributions from 
community businesses, an agreement with labor 
unions, and a lot of patience. 


One of the things that I felt was badly needed out 
there at the institution was a program that a kid could 
get into that would do him some good when he got 
back out on the street. A lot of kids liked mechanical 
work, things they could do with their hands. They didn’t 
need a lot of books, because a lot of those kids couldn’t 
read. They can’t use figures too well. I felt that small 
engine mechanical repair work must be a place to begin. 


1¢ Baldridge, loc. cit. 


I was told that it couldn’t be done because we didn’t have 
the equipment, money to buy the equipment, or a quali- 
fied teacher. So it was just kind of sloughed off. Well, I 
still felt that the program was worthwhile. I believed 
in it, so I kept at it—still getting the same answers, 
until one day I got a little disgusted with the whole 
thing and I decided that I would get equipment some- 
place, and I would teach it myself. I had been an auto 
mechanic for about 20 years, so I went downtown to (a 
retail chain store) and I talked to the manager. I ex. 
plained to him what I had in mind and that we needed 
tools to be able to do the work. He told me he would 
check it out with his superiors and he would let me know 
in a couple of weeks. Two weeks went by and, sure 
enough, they came out with a nice set of tools for us. 
That was a big step, and then they also threw in five 
or six small engines. So I went back to the institution 
with it and said, “Now I’ve got the tools, I have the 
engines to work on. Now let’s see if we can’t get this 
set up.” They came back with, “Well, we don’t have any 
place to put it, no room to accommodate that kind of 
job program.” At that time we had one wing in our 
building that we didn’t operate anymore, and there were 
16 rooms back in the wing. They were small rooms, but 
I felt that we could take and knock a wall out between 
two rooms and make one workshop out of it. I went up 
and asked the superintendent about it. He said, “Well, 
can you get the boys to do it?” I said, “They would 
jump at the chance to try to knock a jail down.” So he 
said, “Well, you’ll have to check with the union on it.” 
And, of course, the union said that we couldn’t do it 
because there would probably be supervisors or some- 
body around there other than the boys that would be 
doing the work. We had a little hassle over that, but 
they finally agreed that I could use boys to knock the 
walls down in the two rooms where I wanted to make 
a workshop. The boys were enthusiastic. They made a 
work bench, painted it, painted the cabinets, and we 
moved in with our tools and the cabinets. We were able 
to have five boys in the morning class. 


In one sense this next strategy is a minor vari- 
ation of the “everything is ready to go” approach. 
The big difference is that in this approach the boss 
is “judo’ed” into acceptance of the idea—you use 
the power of the structure on the bureaucracy. 
Now, this is really risky business for you, but if 
you want to play high stakes, this is a “‘sand-bag- 
ged long shot” that works the best in the biggest 
state controlled organizations. Said another way, 
“... large complex organizations with a hetero- 
geneous environment are more likely to adopt in- 
novations than a small, simple organization with 
a relatively stable, homogeneous environment.’ 

After you have completed the checklist of fi- 
nancial costs, potential problems each with at 
least two answers, other staff and agency turf, 
and improved service to clients, two other major 
items must be considered before you take this 
approach. First, be sure that your plans do not 
interfere with any private profit being made by 
any superiors, and, second, you must be able to 
afford clothing, food and shelter in case your 
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plans don’t work. This approach is just like the 
“everything is ready to go” strategy, except an 
additional step is added right before you go to the 
boss with your good idea for him to accept as his 
own. This important additional step involves get- 
ting support of the state director, the government, 
the council, or whoever is the really big boss. 
(Sometimes the really big boss is money. If you 
can get a Federal grant to do your thing, it is 
often the equivalent of getting the big boss’s ap- 
proval.) How do you get to see the big boss? 

State directors’ offices are usually in the state 
capitol. Whatever you do, don’t make an appoint- 
ment. If you do, an administrative aide, as a part 
of his job, will want to know what it’s about in 
advance and will probably involve your lower 
level bosses. At this point you do not want them 
involved. Find out when the big boss is in and go 
to his office. Do this on your own time. Just walk 
in. Tell the receptionist that you are a peon or its 
equivalent in your organization and that you have 
an idea that will either improve the service to 
clients or reduce the agency’s budget, but that 
you need the director’s advice and counsel. Tell 
the receptionist that (a) you will wait, (b) it will 
only take a few minutes, and (c) that you would 
be most happy to see the director between the al- 
ready scheduled appointments. Probably by now 
you are saying that it won’t work. They’ll never 
let me in! Maybe you are right. That’s one of the 
chances you have to take. (To cover for this, some 
people have been deliberately sloppy in telling 
the receptionist their name or local office ad- 
dress. ) 

The state director gets easily isolated from 
what is going on at the grass roots level. He has 
most likely been away from the action for a long 
time. At one time he was probably a professional 
helper. He now has a conflict. Within the limits 
of professional ethics, you are asking him to 
participate with a fellow professional in formulat- 
ing organizational goals.1* For him to participate 
he needs to know what is going on. Most of the 
big bosses are uncomfortable because they don’t 
know what’s really going on, and they don’t know 
how to find out. Your visit represents a chance 
for them to get out with the real world of their 
organization without ever leaving their office. 
They see you as an opportunity for an efficient 
way to accomplish visiting the troops without all 


17 L.L. Wade, “Professionals in Organizations: A Neoteric Model,” 
Human Organization, Vol. 26, No. 1, 2, Spring and Summer, 1967. 


of the time, travel, and inconvenience of actually 
going into the field. 

When you are first introduced to the big boss, 
the proper social amenities about the weather and 
things of that nature are going to be discussed as 
they are in any uncomfortable social situation. 
It’s uncomfortable for you, but also for the big 
boss, who probably hasn’t seen a peon for a long 
time and probably isn’t all that familiar with 
what you do, and this really bothers him. After 
the social amenities, get right to the point. Have 
your story together. Practice it on some intelli- 
gent listeners. Don’t memorize it, but have a key 
word outline in your head. The entire pitch should 
not take more than three minutes. Of course, 
you’ve got to let the director interrupt with 
questions. Answer them straightforwardly and 
go on to the next part of your outline. Remember, 
leave out unrelated personal beliefs that may be 
controversial. Listen closely to any sign of in- 
terest. Repeat what he said that you liked and 
write it down as soon as you get out of his office. 
Be sensitive to his non-verbal messages that it’s 
time for you to leave—looking away from you, 
looking at papers on the desk, or standing up are 
non-verbal clues that your time is up. Do not make 
the director open the door to the office before you 
get the message that it’s time to go. 

When you go home and tell your local boss that 
the state director thinks you have a good idea, all 
hell will break loose. Don’t try to stop it. When 
your immediate supervisor calms down, it some- 
times helps to say that as a part of your discussion 
with the state director you indicated that only 
under the guidance of a manager like him could 
such a program change work. As soon as possible 
let the superior have a genuine role in the future 
planning and control of the new program. For 
your superiors to be committed they must feel at 
least a part of the change is their idea. Also, since 
the superior most likely has been around longer 
than you, he will be able to see problems that you 
have not seen, solutions that you didn’t think of, 
and be able to open local doors more easily for 
you. If you get this far, good luck, careful plan- 
ning, and constant followup are the keys. 

One other usual consequence of this change 
strategy is that some other staff members at your 
level will be threatened and jealous: Threatened 
because they aren’t sure what the change will do 
to them or their job; jealous because they wish 
that they had the nerve to do what you have 
done. 
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Getting administrative approval, support from 
your boss in dealing with first reactions of fellow 
staff members gives you a good start in changing 
what you set out to change. But it’s just a start. 
The good feelings of accomplishment and reward 
are luxuries to be enjoyed. Now the real work 
begins. To make the change work—to have it 
really help clients—could be a lifelong task. The 
hardest part is to get the ball rolling, especially 
when you have been pushing uphill. The ball will 
stop and may even roll back if you stop pushing. 
The upgrade is long, so don’t use all of your 
energy at the bottom. A steady flow of problems 
will come your way. The more of these you have 
predirected, the more ready you will be to deal 
with them. They may not become surprises and 
may not be crises. For example, in a program 
where the institutionalized delinquents worked in 
a mental hospital, it was predicted that contra- 
band would be brought into the delinquents’ treat- 
ment center from the hospital and that normal 
sexual contacts would be made between the de- 
linquent boys and female patients and staff at the 
hospital.'* Tentative ways to deal with these kinds 
of things were worked out in advance. Incidents 
of these types, contraband and sex, happened and 
were handled with little fuss. If the incidents had 
not been predicted and alternative solutions al- 
ready worked out, the new program may have 
been stopped by the alleged rape of a hospital 
staff member by one of the boys. The best pro- 
tection against the development of crisis is pre- 
planning, followed by open communication 
between the staff and administration that are 
involved. Your organization’s policies and tradi- 
tions may dictate the form of this communication, 
but whatever the form is, keep it frequent and 
open. It is especially important to give those who 
are against the changes every chance to say their 
try, Vol. 25, No. 8, August 1974. 

1® Fainstein, op cit. p. 519. 


20 Zelda F. Gamsen, “Organizational Resp 
Sociological Quarterly, Spring 1968, p. 146. 


to Members,” The 


piece and be listened to carefully. They may even 
change their mind as they are given a chance to 
disagree and be heard. A preacher friend once 
said that for sheer dedication and hard work, one 
convert is equal to ten birthright church mem- 
bers. 

If your clients are concerned, they may be of 
some help in keeping the change going. Be most 
careful to respect the delicate position of the 
clients. Used carefully, pressure can be effective, 
“|. . The presence of militant client demands 
makes it rational, in terms of bureaucratic sur- 
vival, to do something rather than nothing.’ 
The use of client demands to help make a change 
needs to be included in the detailed planning and 
the detailed followup. To repeat an earlier 
caution, clients may mean well but probably won't 
know quite what they are doing or why. They 
will need leadership. 

In summary, most of your administrative 
superiors are neither idiots nor geniuses. All are 
people who feel good when they are respected, 
needed, and genuinely complimented. They feel 
bad when they are sick, threatened, and put down. 
Approached as humans for advice and counsel or 
with well-conceived and carefully planned sug- 
gestions, many administrators will carefully 
listen, ask clarifying questions, and generally be 
supportive of staff members they see as people 
who want to serve clients better. It is a pleasure 
to have such an administrative superior. 

When you try to make changes, remember that 
every organization is unique to some degree. The 
organization’s history, goals, and position in the 
larger social structure makes it different. In 
spite of this, there are many common organiza- 
tional responses to change. One such common- 
ality is that “When an organization has exhaused 
its supply of social controls, either because it has 
few available or because the attempted social con- 
trols were ineffective, organizational modification 
should occur.’’?° 


COMMON management trap is to see individual 

pieces and not the whole and then wonder why 
mismatched and unattended parts don’t mesh and 
run smoothly.—PaTRICcCK J. MURPHY 
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The Correctional Novagram 


By ARTHUR SPICA 
Director of Training, Cook County Adult Probation Department, Chicago, Illinois 


of fascinating concern to the behavioral sci- 

entist. However, theories in this field are rel- 
atively new and studies pertaining to role function 
are sadiy lacking. This is especially true in the 
field of corrections. In past years, the effectiveness 
of correctional programs have been subject to 
severe criticism and intensive questioning. Argu- 
ments are presented for each new program that 
is developed and its effectiveness becomes a major 
area of study. Rarely, however, is the role of the 
personnel involved ever spelled out and it is in this 
area that the real success or failure of any pro- 
gram lies. 

The need to be clear and definitive about specific 
roles is obvious. Human behavior results in a 
large measure from social perceptions and the be- 
havior of others. In addition, our perceived voca- 
tion shapes our self-concept and the concepts of 
others more than any other factor. Because of 
this, the enormous importance of role identifica- 
tion for probation and parole officers assumes new 
significance. This role identification is based on 
the basic philosophy of the correctional field, but 
the system has not always agreed on any partic- 
ular philosophy. Because of this, clear rules can 
and have not been developed to date. The absence 
of a formal system and clear cut goals is further 
responsible for role conflict and role ambiguity for 
correctional workers. This problem, coupled with 
the difference between the training of people in 
the field and the specific demands made upon them 
in their work further contributes to the deteriora- 
tion in the area of role development. 

To put it another way, one of the great inherent 
needs of any workable organization is the depend- 
ability of the role performance by the individual. 
In the interdependent process of organizational 
production, each member must do his part and 
contribute to the total picture of the organiza- 
tional goals. But, has the correctional worker’s 
role ever really been defined? Ask a probation or 
parole officer how he views his job and you will 
get as many different answers as the different 
officers involved. Labels such as, “employment 
counselor,” “amateur pyschologist,” “legal inter- 


Te CONCEPT of role theory has always been 


preter,” “rehabilitator,” and many others will ap- 
pear in the literature. Over the past years, articles 
and studies have been conducted to illustrate the 
many concepts. 

In seeking to meet the challenge of his job and 
perceived role, the modern probation and parole 
officer finds himself caught up in a peculiar double 
bind. On one hand, he must satisfy the rules of 
the court, the law enforcement agencies, the legal 
profession, the community, and the standards of 
the particular agency. On the other hand, the 
needs of the offender, that is the psychological, 
physical, social, developmental, and rehabilitative 
needs must be recognized and met. The two-sided 
facet of this correctional process results from 
evolutionary changes in both the concept and 
scope of the correctional field. Effective attempts 
are always being made to discover humane and 
realistic treatment of offenders. 

The correctional Novagram is designed to in- 
corporate and illustrate all of the aforementioned 
data and provide some direction in the classifica- 
tion and application of role definition. It is based 
on the concepts developed in the field of correc- 
tions and modified to meet the needs of practicing 
probation and parole officers. The Novagram char- 
acterizes the two major functions of probation 
and parole supervision as working in different 
directions but struggling to utilize the best of each 
by consolidating their optimum success. The first 
function is called the Bureaucratic Function since 
its focus is on the philosophy and regulations of 
the established bureaucracies that is the court, the 
law enforcement agencies, the legal profession, the 
community, and the particular probation or parole 
agencies. Each officer must satisfy the require- 
ments of these established levels if he is to func- 
tion. On the other side is the Helping Relationship 
Function whose emphasis is the offender himself. 
Diagnosis of the individual being processed, 
understanding of his situation, a treatment pro- 
gram, examination of services available, counsel- 
ing, meditation, and interpretation of rules are 
only a few of the items to be considered for the 
offender. 

If we were to illustrate this concept graphically 
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The Correctional Novagram 
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THE HELPING RELATIONSHIP FUNCTION tie 
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(see figure 1) one would see the, Helping Rela- 
tionship function as moving horizontally on a 
graph with a low, medium, high stress continuum. 
Similtaneously the Bureaucratic function would 
be pictured as moving vertically with the same 
low, medium and high stress continuum. 


The degree of commitment and the amount of 
stress on each or either of the two functions cre- 
ates the following roles: the Problematic Type, 
Moderate Enforcer, Disciplinarian, Maternal, Al- 
truist, Resource Integrator, Functioning Worker, 
Bureaucratic Emphasis toward Resource Integré- 
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tor, and Helping Relationship Emphasis toward 
Resource Integrator. A brief explanation of each 
type follows. (Refer to figure 1.) 


(A) Problematic Type—Low emphasis on both 
Bureaucratic and Helping Relationship functions 


The lower left location refers to probation or 
parole officers who manifest minimal concern for 
both functions. No conscious or systematic strat- 
egy is followed because there is some ambiguity of 
role functions. The Problematic type is typical 
of the extremes of correctional personnel. At one 
end is the new officer who has not yet perceived 
the total picture of the field and its particular 
commitments. On the other end is the “old timer” 
who finds security in “noncommittal.” The Prob- 
lematic type is, in most cases, a temporary state. 
If the new worker does not become passive or 
threatened and, likewise, if the older worker can 
be given recognition, attention, and direction, 
movement in either or both directions of the two 
functions will result. 


(B) Moderate Enforcer—Medium 
emphasis on Bureaucratic function, low 
emphasis on Helping Relationship function 


This type is moving in the direction of Bureau- 
cratic stress, but still is low on the Helping Rela- 
tionship emphasis. He sees his task as more sur- 
veillance than assistance and his allegiance leans 
to the agency rather than the offender. This model 
is based more on establishment regulations rather 
than individual needs. The offender’s conduct is 
expected to be more generally conforming and 
law abiding before any examination of personal 
need is made. 


(C) Disciplinarian—High 
emphasis on Bureaucratic function, low 
emphasis on Helping Relationship function 


The upper left-hand corner represents a maxi- 
mal concern for Bureaucratic rules and regula- 
tions and a minimal concern for the offender, as 
such. The individual is only incidental to the law, 
control, and obedience of the rules. The frame of 
reference is based on the assumption that satis- 
factory completion of all rules results in success. 
It is not suggested that this type has no interest 
in the offender, but rather that this interest be- 
comes manifested only when there is control and 
regulations are met. This role is formal, official, 
and objective. It is based on behavior change and 


through this behavior change comes satisfactory 
discharge. Conformity is synonymous with reha- 
bilitation. 


(D) Altruist—Low emphasis 
on the Bureaucratic function, medium 
emphasis on the Helping Relationship function 


Here is a type that is slightly more committed 
than the Problematic Type but moving in the di- 
rection of the Maternal Type. His main direction 
is on the Helping Relationship function with the 
needs of the offender as his main thrust. He is not 
concerned with the agency, court, or legal pre- 
scription as much as the individual needs of his 
charges. This isolated concern will eventually lead 
to a “social work” operation with minimal concern 
for control of the offender. This model is based on 
addressing personal needs before any conformity 
is expected on the part of the offender. 


(E) Functioning Worker— 
Medium emphasis on both the Helping 
Relationship and Bureaucratic functions 


The middle module is characterized by a “mid- 
dle of the road” concern for both the bureaucratic 
policies and the needs of the offender. Both func- 
tions are seen as necessary but full commitment 
is not given to either or both. This officer is func- 
tioning in each direction and is doing his job but 
is not ready for a positive thrust into either of the 
functions. The Functioning Worker establishes a 
working relationship with the offender but only 
to a point. He also is aware of the rules and pol- 
icies of the bureaucratic structure, but does not 
fully understand them. This type is characterized 
as the “nice guy” or “regular Joe.” He can move 
in either direction, contingent upon his length of 
service with an organization, promotion possibili- 
ties, and philosophy of the needs and desires of 
the offender. 


(F) Bureaucratic Emphasis Type lean- 
ing toward Resource Integrator—Medium 
emphasis on the Helping Relationship func- 
tion, high emphasis on the Bureaucratic function 


This model is similar to Model H in philosophy, 
but with a slight emphasis on one function in 
favor of the other. The relationship of officer to 
offender is one of working together to follow the 
rules and regulations, but the offender must de- 
pend on the officer for interpretation of the rules. 
This is slightly different from Model H (Helping 
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Relationship Emphasis leaning to Resource Inte- 
grator) in that the Model H type desires to work 
with the offender regarding rules and regulations 
but the offender’s needs and desires come first. 
Both Model F and H, however, more closely ap- 
proach the Resource Integrator type and need 
only a slight shift or stress in their philosophy to 
move toward the Resource Integrator. 


(G) Maternal Type—High 
emphasis on the Helping Relationship func- 
tion, low emphasis on the Bureaucratic function 


The lower right-hand corner represents a max- 
imal concern for the offender and a minimal con- 
cern for bureaucratic rules and regulations (the 
opposite of the Disciplinarian). The frame of ref- 
erence is one of a warm, supportive, nonjudgmen- 
tal relationship with the offender. This probation 
or parole officer is characterized by a concern for 
“rehabilitation” and the “well-being” of his 
charge, but with small concern for controlling 
him. This type of officer emerges primarily as a 
“momism type” who closely watches and super- 
vises all of the actions of the offender. The Mater- 
nal type, however, lends itself to manipulation 
and could easily be “conned” by the offender. 
There is a great deal of contact with the offender 
and interviews tend to move in the direction of 
discussions and/or solutions of personal problems 
of the offender. A “‘pyschotherapeutic approach” 
is used and attempts are made to foster self-under- 
standing on the part of the offender. This model 
type often views its motives as the most beneficial 
without regard for the Bureaucratic function 
which they see as hampering the offender’s pro- 
gress. 


(H) Helping Relationship Emphasis Type 
leaning toward Resource Integrator—Med- 
ium emphasis on the Bureaucratic function, high 
emphasis on the Helping Relaticnship function 


This model is similar to Model F in philosophy 
but with a slight emphasis on one function in 
favor of the other. This model is characterized by 
a working relationship between officer and offen- 
der in close harmony (as in Model F), but with 
the stress leaning slightly toward the offender’s 
needs. Both Models H and F are approaching the 
Resource Integrator type. A more comprehensive 
discussion can be found in Bureaucratic Emphasis 
type. (See Model F) 
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(I) Resource Integrator— 
High emphasis on both the Helping 
Relationship and Bureaucratic functions 


The upper right hand corner represents a max- 
imal concern for both the offender and the estab- 
lished bureaucratic structures. A stress on the 
conditions of probation or parole is tempered with 
a firm, but understanding, concern for the offen- 
der. Here is the best of both worlds and is a true 
integration of all the concerns of the correctional 
process. Goals are of the upmost importance and 
the offender is guided in such a way as to help 
himself within the limits of the conditions set 
down for him. The Resource Integrator pursues 
all avenues for the benefit of the offender and 
what this officer cannot do himself, he will make 
the necessary referrals for the best service for 
the offender. He knows all the community re- 
sources available to solve a common problem. By 
assessing the individual needs of the offender and 
examining the realistic conditions of the proba- 
tion or parole orders, he will combine both, and 
determine the best and most feasible plan of ac- 
tion. In this module, the offender has an officer 
who is his advocate as well as a mediator, inter- 
preter, and counselor. Policies are ‘spelled out and 
the regulations on the offender are few in number, 
but crystal clear. 

While the nine correctional types have been de- 
scribed separately, it is not to be understood that 
these types exist totally independent of each other 
at all times. In the real world of probation and 
parole, people change and their values, commit- 
ment, and perceptions change as well. Also, the 
philosophy of a particular agency will fluctuate 
at times. All these factors contribute to the chang- 
ing role of the correctional officer. 

The need to be clear about the particular role 
of the probation and parole officer is obvious. We 
cannot tell how one role is better than the other 
unless we are clear about the alternatives. The 
only way to achieve this is to search out the alter- 
native roles, define them, clarify them, refine them, 
and apply them. By doing this, it will become clear 
as to which role we are adopting. In other words, 
we must find what role is indicative of our par- 
ticular correctional philosophy and fit it in per- 
spective within that system, always examining it 
as to how it is related to the particular workings 
of the probation and parole system. Having done 
this, we must then study how consistently we 
follow this particular role and compare it to the 
other existing alternatives. 
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Through adequate reflections of the desired role 
of the correctional officer and a better understand- 
ing of the various existing operating types, it may 


significant results, service the offender and his 
needs in a satisfactory manner, and provide the 
agencies with a meaningful and operative direc- 


be possible to provide society with relevant and tion. 


News of the Future 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN CORRECTIONS 


By JOHN P. CONRAD 
Senior Fellow, The Academy for Contemporary Problems, Columbus, Ohio 


VENTUALLY the American people must decide how much 
incarceration the country can afford and for whom it 
should be reserved. Criminal justice professionals are at 
least vaguely aware of the levitation of correctional costs 
to ever-increasing heights of absurdity, but it is uncertain 
that taxpayers are well informed about the incongruities 


the law enforcement community, led by the voluble Chief 
Edward Davis of the Los Angeles police, who takes the 
view that by increasing leniency to offenders, the Proba- 
tion Subsidy has increased crime. 

Controversy about the consequences of this program has 
been heightened by conflicting interpretation of inadequate 


| of prison budgets. Citizens who cannot conceive of them- data. The California Youth Authority, which administers 
; selves as owners of $50,000 houses mutely pay for $50,000 the program, is understandably satisfied with its results.? 
| cells for maximum security prisoners. Even though the Dr. Paul Lerman, who worries about the increasing power 


cost of keeping an offender in such a cell may exceed the 
taxpayer’s adjusted gross income, this disparity does not 


of the State over its citizens, believes that he has shown 
the Youth Authority’s calculations to be wrong. The Cali- 


4 arouse vigorous protest. fornia State Department of Finance was also sceptical 
d Nevertheless, tax-collectors think there will be a day of about the assumptions on which the Youth Authority based 

reckoning, when changes must be made in the traditional its euphoric evaluation, but was unable to refute them.? 
structure and components of federal and state budgets. The more one knew about the program, its data and their 
, Zevo-based budgeting and sunset laws have not become interpretation, the more confused one would be concerning 


popular concepts without good reason. The question as to 
whether government is doing the right things with its 
; revenues must soon bear heavily on criminal justice plan- 
t ners. This sense of unease came earlier in California than 
4 elsewhere in the Nation. By 1965 the State had built eight 
1 new prisons and a like number of new youth facilities 
since World War II. The end was nowhere in sight. If 
existing sentencing policies continued, the State would 
have to build a new prison every 2 or 3 years. That was 
Q impractical and there had to be an alternative. 

The innovation was the Probation Subsidy Act of 1965, 
which authorized subsidies to counties that reduced com- 
mitments to state institutions. The reductions were meas- 
e ured by a formula which need not detain us here. The 
g program has survived, in spite of attacks by libertarians 
r 
e 


its value and consequences. 

Now we have a six-volume evaluation from the Center 
on Administration of Criminal Justice of the University 
of California at Davis.4 It settles those debates that can 
be settled, and identifies those which must forever remain 
in a limbo of uncertainty. I shall come to the findings 
which seem to be of most significance to the correctional 
administrator and researcher, but before I do, the general 
structure of the research should be outlined. 

Briefly, there were five areas of investigation: 

(1) The extent to which the program has actually 
achieved a reduction in local commitments to state agen- 
cies. (The Youth Authority reports a reduction in youth 
commitments in the order of 35,795 between 1966 and 1975. 
The study is more conservative with an estimate of com- 
mitment reduction of a maximum of 16,000 cases between 
1966 and 1972.) 

(2) The changes brought about by the program in 
county probation departments. (The general conclusion is 


who think that it unecessarily and deceptively extends the 
span of social control,! and in the face of opposition from 


: 1 Paul Lerman, Community Treatment and Social Control. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1975. 


, 2 California Youth Authority, California's, Probation. Subsidy Pro- that innovation languished and that the “special super- 
gram, rogress Report to the Legislature, Report No. 3. Sacramento: its 
The California Youth Authority, June 1976. See also Robert L. Smith, 'Sion” units which were intended to justify the substitu 
r A Quict Revolution. Washington: U.S. HEW Publication No. 72-26011, | tion of probation for prison commitment tended to become 
1972.” soli 
California Department of Finance, Report on State Aid for Pro- nominal and unspecialized.) 
; bation Service. Sacramento: Department of Finance, 1970. , (3) The economic impact of the program on the counties 
Senter on Administration of Criminal Justice, niversity 
3 California at Davis: An Evaluation of the California Probation Sub- and the State. (Conclusion : The State saved over $63,000, 
sidy Program. Davis: Center on Aaniaiateation of Justice, 1977. The 000 in the first six program years, but the counties lost, in 
report consists of six volumes as follows: 
it Travis Hirschi and Reduction unreimbursed local costs, for a net to tax- 
and Probation Subsidy: A summary of Ava. Me Data. avers of about $45,000,000. is ure d not take in 
s Volume II: Edwin M. Lemert and Forrest Dill, Offenders in the Com- $ pt 
e The Operation of Probation Subsidy the account the savings incurred by correctional facilities 
olume : Janice Holve, An Evaluation of the ects on State a chi . : * . 
e Local Costs of the California Probation Subsidy Program. which were not built during that period.) 
Volume 1V: Janice Holve and Sheila Smith, Impact of the California (4) The changes brought about in the State correctional 
e Probation Subsidy Program on the State Correctional System. 


Volume V: Floyd Feeney and Travis Hirschi, Impact of Commitment 
Reduction on the Recidivism of Offenders. 
Volume VI: A Summary. 


agencies. (These were considerable, and will be discussed 
here in more detail presently.) 
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(5) The program’s impact on recidivism in the State. 
(Uncertain, but there is no doubt that some, but not all, 
of the increased recidivism experienced during the pro- 
gram period was attributable to Probation Subsidy.) 

Finally, the research group which conducted the study 
recommends that the probation subsidy strategy should be 
generally adopted in principle by other states. Though 
the value of the basic idea seems to have been established 
by the California experience over the last 10 years, the 
1965 Act is in serious need of revision. The Center Direc- 
tor, Floyd Feeney, lays down nine principles which have 
emerged from the evaluation as applicable to any state 
subsidy program with similar objectives. They are worth 
a summary here: 

(1) Payment levels should be adequate to cover pro- 
gram costs to the counties, and should be adjusted for 
inflation. 

(2) Formulas for determining commitment reduction 
must be realistic and fair, taking into account the great 
disparities in numbers and rates of commitments which 
will occur from county to county. 

(3) A fair method for calculating commitment reduc- 
tions is to use a base prior performance and adjust for 
population change. (This is essentially the present Cali- 
fornia formula, except that adjustments have not been 
made for program costs or inflation. Minnesota’s Commu- 
nity Corrections Act uses an entirely different formula 
which, though more complex, appears to satisfy its par- 
ticipants on the score of fairness.) 

(4) The state should bear the risk of starting local pro- 
grams. 

(5) There should be provision for carrying earnings 
both backward and forward. Emergency allocations should 
be avajlable so that counties can plan and conduct pro- 
grams with a reasonable expectation of continuity. 

(6) State payments must be automatic and reliable. 

(7) Funds transferred from county to county should be 
supplementary to local funds, rather than substitutional. 
They should clearly result in new or enriched programs 
and services. 

(9) A fixed portion of payments should also be reserved 
for assistance to local correctional facilities and police de- 
partments peripherally affected by the program. 

Feeney concludes the final summary of this huge report 
with an emphasis on the need for continuing evaluation in 
any probation subsidy program. He cautions that such 
evaluations will be simply impossible unless the new laws 
and regulations on privacy and confidentiality of records 
are drastically modified to allow researchers access to data. 
To that exhortation I can only add that criminological 
studies of many other kinds will be prevented by these 
excessively restrictive standards, and just at a time when 
the world might expect some useful information and ideas 
from social scientists poking into courthouse records and 
prison files. 

This is an evaluation in great depth. The most massive 
volume in the whole shelf-full concerns Offenders in the 
Community: The Operation of Subsidy in California Coun- 
ties.» The senior author of this part of the report is the 
veteran empiricist, Edwin M. Lemert, whose zest for the 
collection of data and their rigorous interpretation has not 
flagged after a lifetime of scientific exertion. This docu- 
ment alone would justify the evaluation and its careful 
study is recommended to anyone concerned with the future 
development of probation. I cannot conceivably do justice 
to its richness here, but an attempt to summarize its find- 
ings about “special” supervision is certainly in order. 


6 Ibid, Volume II. 


Lemert and his coauthor, Forrest Dill, devote several 
chapters to this topic. Initially, the intent of the advocates 
of subsidy was to create in county probation departments 
a capability for handling the cases of offenders whose 
problems were so serious that without “special” super. 
vision they would have to be committed to a State facility. 
For this purpose, State funds were to be allocated to pro. 
bation departments for the maintenance of caseloads not 
exceeding 50, with the caseload officers under the direction 
of supervisors with a span of control not exceeding six 
officers. Formal classification procedures were required to 
assure individualized treatment. Adequate secretarial and 
clerical support was mandated. All this was to lead to 


* what Robert L. Smith, the éminence grise of the program, 


called a “bid for probation at last to step forward in ful- 
filling its great promise as one of the greatest social ad- 
vances of the 20th century.” 

What the Probation Subsidy Act had created was an 
elite in each county probation department, leading to re. 
sentment, conflict, and personnel policies reflecting the 
organizational strain which such an elite must inevitably 
create. As time went on, the “special supervision” units 
became less and less special; indeed, one county went so 
far as to prohibit the use of the word, “special,” in refer- 
ring to these units, requiring that the word “intensive” 
be used instead. The heart of the problem, however, was 
not so much organizational as it was conceptual. Despite 
the statutory commitment to probation, despite profes- 
sional rhetoric, and despite the opportunity to create 
ideal conditions for ideal service, there really was no 
standard by which probation practice could be improved. 
The small caseload, the intensive supervision of deputy 
probation officers, and the opportunity to accept or reject 
cases for “special supervision” did not add up to a signifi- 
eant differentiation from “regular” supervision. The ex- 
hortations to “innovate” were unproductive. Much time 
and attention was given to inservice training, but the 
consequences of this enrichment did not find their way 
into the evidence. 

Lemert and Dill examine the extraordinary variety of 
tasks which the probation officer must discharge, ranging 
from therapeutic interviews to the administration of 
urinalysis tests to drug addicts. They note (p. 188) that 
“these activities cannot be programmed by the organiza- 
tion. Supervision . . . entails something approaching a 
free-lance style of work that holds deputy probation 
officers to . . . minimal requirements of bureaucratic 
standardization.” Later, they comment that, “organiza- 
tional reforms which presuppose a passive, pliable, con- 
trollable client population are certain to backfire. Many 
proposals for improved probation operations . . . proceed 
from the belief that centralized administrative responsi- 
bilities will bring about organizational effectiveness. It is 
closer to the truth ... that the form of organization 
ideally suited to the task ... of probation . . . would in- 
clude a high degree of decentralization and minimal 
specification of work procedures. ... (These) conditions 
actually exist in most probation agencies.” (p. 273) 

The conclusion is bleakly stated: “ ... it is clear that 
the case for continuing the probation subsidy program 
and more generally for the policy of strengthening com- 
munity correctional services, rests upon four basic as- 
sumptions: 

“1. Probation and community correctional programs 
are at least as effective and certainly less costly ways to 
handle persons convicted of crime than incarceration in 
State institutions; 

“2. Traditional probation services are inadequate and 
can be improved; 
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“3. Needed improvements will come about if caseloads 
are reduced and innovative ways of supervising persons 
on probation are developed; and 

“4, Improvements in probation services will bring 
about increased use of probation as an alternative to 
State incarceration.” (p. 279-280) 

The authors accept the first plank in this “platform.” 
Despite their exhaustive study of the California program, 
they find that optimism over the remaining three planks 
is premature and they must suspend judgment. Whether 
probation subsidy can be justified on the basis of the first 
plank alone is for the policymaker to judge. Clearly Pro- 
fessor Feeney believes that this justification is sufficient 
support. Nevertheless the gravity of the issue which 
Lemert and Dill pose to the criminal justice community 
is obvious and fundamental. If probation is to be more 
than monitored leniency a better model must be designed 
than is now in sight. 

Volume IV of the report concerns the impact of the 
program on the State correctional system, and was pre- 
pared by Janice Holve and Sheila Smith of the Center’s 
staff.6 They were confronted by a correctional system in 
which massive and turbulent changes had occurred, not 
all of them by any stretch of the imagination attributable 
to probation subsidy. The politicization of black and 
Chicano prisoners, the interest of revolutionary activists 
in provoking conflict in prisons, increased disaffection 
among uniformed personnel, and the general disenchant- 
ment with the rehabilitation paradigm all contributed 
heavily to unprecedented disorders which have attracted 
worldwide attention to a correctional system which had 
hitherto been considered preeminent in its professionalism. 

Nevertheless, the rationale for probation subsidy in- 
cluded the axiom that there were many offenders in State 
custody who did not need to be confined and who could be 
safely managed on the streets. Their removal from pris- 
ons and training schools was to be at the same time an 
advance in humane treatment and a considerable economy 
to the State. Holve and Smith review the statistics of 
change and make a convincing case that this objective 
was actually achieved. In 1965, the last full year before 
the implementation of the Probation Subsidy Act, com- 
mitments to the Youth Authority for crimes against the 
person accounted for 19.2 percent of a total of 6,190. In 
1973, commitments for these crimes amounted to 37.6 
percent of a total of 2,758. The categories of county camp 
and fosterhome failures and incorrigibles and runaways 
declined during this same period from 19.6 percent to 6.1 
percent. 

These changes were matched in the State prison system. 
In 1965, crimes against the person accounted for 35.4 
percent of a total of 5,626 commitments. In 1973, the 
same crimes were 45.7 percent of a total of 4,839 commit- 
ments. During this same period, commitments for drug 
offenses increased from 11.8 percent of the total to 18.7 
percent, while commitments for all other offenses declined. 

The effects on the order and stability of correctional 
institutions must have been considerable, even if no other 
changes had taken place. For the staff there was the dis- 
comfort of informed ambivalence. On the one hand, the 
reduced complements of forgers, thieves and burglars 
meant that the institutional populations would no longer 
be diluted with “level heads.” On the other hand there was 
general recognition that most of these “level heads” did 
not belong in prison anyway. Youth Authority institution 
staff thought that their facilities were the last resort: 

® Ibid, Volume IV. 

_' Clemens Bartollas, Stuart J. Miller, and Simon Dinitz, Juvenile 


Vietimization: The Institutional Paradox. New York: Halsted Press 
Division, John Wiley & Sons, 1976. 


“We get the kids who aren’t making it in the community.” 
Holve and Smith describe an increasingly difficult condi- 
tion in the Youth Authority institutions; there is a 
striking resemblance to the fear-ridden situation described 
by Bartollas and his associates in their account of a youth 
institution in Ohio, where an undiluted population has 
been the result of classification policy.‘ 

In the Youth Authority institutions the precipitous de- 
cline in population drastically increased job insecurity, 
decreased upward mobility by promotion, and thereby 
accentuated the deterioration of morale. The effects on the 
Department of Corrections have been less marked, partly 
because the department was much larger and better able 
to absorb some changes, and partly because the decline in 
population represented a much smaller fraction of the 
total. Nevertheless, the considerable increase in the pro- 
portion of the population composed of volatile young 
street criminals is viewed as largely attributable to proba- 
tion subsidy. California prisons are immensely more 
violent than they used to be. In 1960 there were exactly 9 
assaults by inmates on prison staff; in 1973 there were 
84 such incidents, involving 132 staff members. (p. 44) 
The number of serious disciplinary incidents rose from 
324 in 1965 to 778 in 1973, a rise in rate per 100 inmates 
from 1.23 to 3.64. It is too soon to say that this prison of 
confrontation and violence is the prison of the future, as 
it would be if the reform movement were at last able to 
establish a policy of limiting incarceration to demonstrably 
violent offenders only. The omens are there to be con- 
sidered by criminal justice policymakers, and it would be 
wrong to deny cause for alarm. Nevertheless, Holve and 
Smith conclude their report on a reassuring note: 

“ ... The subsidy program was never sold as a way of 
improving correctional programs at the state level, how- 
ever, and that is not the basis on which it should be 
judged. That assessment must depend primarily on what 
it accomplished . . . in the larger arena—community cor- 
rections. It is enough at the state level to indicate that it 
did not make things impossible and that the state agencies 
were able to adapt to their new roles, albeit slowly. Given 
the right kind of administration there would seem to be 
no reason why other states could not do as well ...if... 
advance planning is undertaken with respect to likely 
problems and opportunities.” (p. 106) 

To my mind, Feeney and his associates have produced 
an evaluation which is most of what an evaluation should 
be but seldom is. In addition to a tabulation of costs and 
benefits for analysis and comparison, they have examined 
carefully the latent and the unintended consequences of 
the program. Lawyers, economists, sociologists, and politi- 
cal scientists have all contributed their specialized anal- 
yses, but they have not obscured each other with 
interdisciplinary accommodations. The reader is left with 
much to make up his mind about, but he is given every- 
thing available to help him decide. 

There will be other analyses from other states. The 
highly sophisticated Minnesota Community Corrections 
Act is under careful study. Other states that take the 
plunge should do what they can do to emulate the Feeney 
assessment. Whatever else may be concluded about the 
Probation Subsidy strategy, it is indeed a “quiet revolu- 
tion,” to use Robert L. Smith’s phrase. Revolutions should 
be documented for an understanding of the future and 
how we all are to get there safe and sound. 

I cannot conclude this report without grousing about 
the niggardly publication policy of the National Institute 
of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice. Here is an 
evaluation of wide general interest, exceptional standards 
of scholarship, and immediate significance for policy de- 
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velopment. It is still in xerographed form; its very 
existence seems to be generally unknown. Published 
properly, it could do much to establish the Institute’s 


reputation for sponsoring scientific work of high stand- 
ards. I hope this review may nudge the new management 
of the Institute into a less secretive style of dissemination, 


Looking at the Law 


By JupD D. KUTCHER 
Assistant General Counsel, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


REVOCATION OF PROBATION; CONTINUATION OF PROBATION 


A reoccurring issue is under what circumstances a court 
has authority to reinstate probation after revoking proba- 
tion. Various court decisions have reached divergent con- 
clusions on this subject. The two governing statutes are 
sections 3651 and 3653 of title 18. 

Section 3651 provides in part that probation together 
with any extension shall not exceed 5 years. Fox v. United 
States, 354 F.2d 752, 754 (10th Cir. 1965). Computation 
of the 5-year period, however, excludes time tolled. See 
United States v. Nicholas, 527 F.2d 1160, 1161 (9th Cir. 
1976). For example, the running of probation is tolled 
during the time the probationer is imprisoned for another 
offense. United States v. Gelb, 269 F.2d 675 (2d Cir.), cert. 
den., 311 U.S. 822 (1959) (intervening Federal sentence) ; 
United States v. Gerson, 302 F.2d 430 (6th Cir. 1962) 
(intervening state incarceration). In addition, probation 
is tolled by operation of law if a warrant is issued during 
the initial 5-year period and the probationer has “volun- 
tarily absented himself from the court’s jurisdiction,” and 
a revocation hearing is held within a reasonable time 
subsequent to its execution. Nicholas, supra, 527 F.2d at 
1162. It seems likely that the issuance of a summons or 
the voluntary appearance of the offender would have the 
same result. Cf. United States v. Strada, 503 F.2d 1081, 
1084 (probationer put on notice by the government’s 
motion that charges had been lodged against him). 

Assuming there is probation time left to be imposed, 
consistent with 3651, the question is whether probation 
may be reinstated or extended after revocation. Under 
section 3653 the court may revoke probation and require 
the offender to serve the sentence imposed or any lesser 
sentence or if imposition of sentence was suspended, the 
court may impose any sentence which it might originally 
have imposed. In Fox v. United States, 354 F.2d 752, 754 
(10th Cir. 1965), the court reviewed a district court’s 
imposition of a new 5-year probation period on a proba- 
tioner who had already completed 4 of his original 5 years 
of probation. Fox barred the imposition of a new 5-year 
probation period, and its discussion, by drawing a distinc- 
tion between the terms “sentence” and “probation” as used 
in section 3653, asserted that the district court lacked 
authority to provide for further probation upon revoca- 
tion for the time remaining under section 3651. 

The Eastern District of North Carolina relied on Fox 
in United States v. Buchanan, 340 F.Supp. 1285, 1288-89 
(E.D. N.C. 1972) in ruling that the granting of probation 
after revocation in a deferred execution sentence context 
is improper. Jd. at 1289. Buchanan, like Fox, involved 
circumstances where the probation was extended rather 
than reinstated and would have provided for more than 
5 years of probation. 


The views expressed in Fox and Buchanan have 


been qualified by the Fifth Circuit and Ninth Circuit 
as regards reinstatement of probation where sentencing 
was initially deferred. In Smith v. United States, 505 F.2d 
893, 895-96 (5th Cir. 1974), the court found that reinstate- 
ment of probation is proper if imposition of sentence was 
deferred since section 3653 authorizes any sentence which 
could have been originally imposed. Jd. Smith reasoned 
that: “In determining whether probation is properly de- 
fined as a ‘sentence,’ we avoid needless terminological 
distinctions as of artificial origin; we focus on the reality 
of probationary status. Probation is a sentence like any 
other sentence.” Jd. at 895. Nicholas v. United States, 
supra at 1162, adopted the Smith holding regarding the 
court’s power under section 3653 and therefore reached a 
similar conclusion on reinstatement after revocation in a 
deferred execution-type situation—a split sentence had 
been initially imposed there. 

United States v. Lancer, 508 F.2d 719 (3rd Cir. 1975), 
cert. den., 421 U.S. 989 (1975), added a further wrinkle to 
the subject. In Lancer the district court had deferred 
execution of sentence, revoked probation and committed 
the offender to the Attorney General to serve his original 
sentence, but ordered a section 4208(c) [now section 
4205 (c)] of title 18 sentencing study, and pursuant to that 
study reimposed probation. Jd. at 731-32. Lancer stated 
that: “to argue that a district judge is authorized to con- 
tinue an accused probation violator on probation but is 
without power to revoke probation (so that the violation 
can be fully entered in the probationer’s record) and re 
impose probation [after new information is provided by 
a § 4208(c) study] is to exalt form over substance.” Id. at 
732. Therefore, Lancer ruled that the study provisions, 
which include the option of “placing the defendant on 
probation as authorized by § 3651,” could be utilized with 
a revocation under section 3653. The court noted it did 
not reach the question of whether probation could be re- 
imposed immediately after revocation, without the new 
information provided by the study Id. at 731. 

An analysis of the above cases demonstrates the diver- 
gence of opinions in this area. Yet, it is clear that a proba- 
tioner may not in any circumstances be given an addi- 
tional term of probation upon revocation which, together 
with his initial probation, exceeds 5 years. Also, the devel- 
oping trend, as demonstrated by Nicholas (in dictum) and 
Smith, reflects that reinstatement of probation, and logi- 
cally extensions, after revocation in the deferred imposition 
situation may be proper under section 3653. Finally rein- 
statement or extension of probation in the deferred ex- 
ecution situation, as discussed in Lancer and Buchanan, 
seems on safer ground where chosen after resort to a 
section 4205(c) sentencing study; however Nicholas sug- 
gests it may be done without a study. Hopefully more 
case decisions in this area will illuminate the appropriate 
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ness of using probation after revocation in the deferred 
execution or deferred imposition circumstances. 


RECENT DECISIONS IN FEDERAL YCA SENTENCES 
“Time of Conviction” 


For the purposes of determining whether an offender 
qualifies as a “youth offender” under the Federal Youth 
Corrections Act, 18 U.S.C. 5010, et seq., a recent Fourth 
Circuit case concludes that the time is when the verdict 
is returned, rather than the time of sentencing. Jenkins 
y. United States, 21 Cr.L.Rptr. 2346 (4th Cir. May 31, 
1977). That view is in accord with an earlier District of 
Columbia Circuit decision in United States v. Branic, 495 
F.2d 1066 (D.C. Cir. 1974). In Jenkins that construction 
of the statutory phrase was critical since the youth was 
21 at the time of the verdict, but 22 at sentencing. 


Indictments and Sentencing Under the YCA 


Earlier we noted that the Ninth Circuit had decided 
that the fifth amendment requires a youth offender who 
faces possible sentencing under the YCA, 18 U.S.C. 
5010(b), be prosecuted by indictment rather than an in- 
formation, even if the alleged offense is punishable by 
no more than one year. United States v. Ramirez, 556 
F.2d 909 (9th Cir. 1976). We expressed concern over 
whether the Ramirez decision, which voided the 5010(b) 
sentence, would be applied retroactively, requiring resen- 
tencing of all affected 5010(b) committees in the Ninth 
Circuit. Subsequently, on rehearing, the court discovered 
that Ramirez had been originally indicted, which was then 
superceded by an information. Since Ramirez’ attorney 
made no objection to the superceding information, and 
the underlying indictment was not dismissed until the 
offender was sentenced under the information, the court 
concluded that no constitutional issue was presented. Ac- 
cordingly, the court withdrew its prior opinion. United 
States v. Ramirez, on rehearing 556 F.2d 909 (9th Cir. 
1977). Thus for the present the issue is left open again in 
the Ninth Circuit. 


Resentencing Upon 5016(a) Revocation 


According to the Fifth Circuit, when a Federal court 
suspends imposition of sentence and grants a defendant 
section 5010(a) probation, upon revocation the court need 
not resentence him under the Youth Corrections Act pro- 
visions. United States v. Evers, 534 F.2d 1186, 1189 (5th 
Cir. 1976). Evers was given a 5-year adult sentence upon 
the revocation of probation granted under the Young 
Adult Offender’s Act, 18 U.S.C. 4209. He contended that 
he must be sentenced under the YCA, but the court, 
applying the provisions of section 3653 of title 18, con- 
cluded that the district court “may impose any sentence 
which it might have imposed at the time of original sen- 
tencing,” Jd., and thus could give Evers an adult sentence. 
New circumstances which occurred only 4 days after Evers 
received his probation sentence warranted a new deter- 
mination. If the offender had been sentenced originally as 


a youth, rather than a young adult, a “no benefit” finding 
would have been required. Dorszynski v. United States, 
418 U.S. 424 (1974). This result confirms the view of our 
office on the subject. 


Parole Criteria for Pre-1976 YCA Sentences 


In 1976 Congress amended 18 U.S.C. 5017, the YCA 
provision pertaining to release of youth offenders, incor- 
porating the parole criteria of section 4206 of title 18. 
The effect of the 1976 amendments was to move YCA 
parole eligibility from a rehabilitative test to one of 
deterrence; the latter test placing great significance on 
the seriousness of the crime. The Second Circuit con- 
fronted a case of whether a youth given a YCA sentence 
in 1972 should be entitled to have his parole eligibility 
date determined by the more lenient parole criteria. The 
court ruled that the former policies govern parole eligi- 
bility for youths sentenced under the YCA prior to the 
1976 amendments. Sheppard v. Taylor, 556 F.2d 648 (2d 
Cir. 1977). The court reasoned that parole eligibility is an 
integral part of a sentence and a postsentence delay in 
parole eligibility for supervised release would violate the 
ex post facto clause of the constitution. Id; but Cf. 
Froncezak v. Warden, 553 F.2d 1219 (10th Cir. 1977). 
Fronezak found no basis for applying Parole Commission 
guidelines differently to persons committed under the 
YCA. 


YCA Certificate and Expunction 


The possibility that a YCA certificate will be considered 
to have an expunction effect dimmed as the Sixth Circuit 
chose to follow the only other case directly on point, 
McMains v. United States, 540 F.2d 387 (8th Cir. 1976), 
in ruling that section 5021 of title 18 fails to authorize 
the court to expunge—that is to obliterate, the record 
of conviction. United States v. Doe, 556 F.2d 391 (6th 
Cir. 1977). Earlier the Sixth Circuit had referred to 
section 5021 as an “expunction” statute in the context 
of whether a set-aside conviction could predicate a fire- 
arms conviction, United States v. Fryer, 545 F.2d 11, 13 
(6th Cir. 1976), suggesting it would rule similarly on the 
direct issue of expunction. Yet, in Doe the court was 
persuaded by McMains that Congress would have provided 
for actual expunction, as it did in 21 U.S.C. 844(b) (2), 
(first offenders convicted of simple possession of controlled 
substances), if it had intended that result. Jd. at 393. The 
court noted its referrence to “expunging” in Fryer was 
equating the term to vacating the judgment of conviction, 
not permitting or directing its destruction. Jd. However, 
Doe observed that if there were FBI records disclosing 
the conviction but failing to reflect the set aside status, 
such records could be required to be corrected. Jd. The Doe 
decision would appear to seriously impair the value of a 
section 5021 certificate, especially in the employment con- 
text where the conviction record may preclude a youth 
from securing a job and thereby possibly thwart his 
chances for rehabilitation. 


HE LAW is the last result of human wisdom acting 
upon human experience for the benefit of the public. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON 
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Letters to the Editor 


Crime Commission Report of 1967: 
A Different Perspective 
TO THE EDITOR: 


Ten years ago the Presidential Crime Commission is- 
sued a report to the Nation. The following thoughts were 
prompted by a recent reading of this document. 

If a Presidential Crime Commission were appointed 
today to study the criminal justice system and to recom- 
mend improvements, it could undoubtedly duplicate the 
report of the Presidential Crime Commission of 1967 in 
its entirety. This would save time, money, and energy 
and in all likelihood the report would reflect accurately 
the needs of the criminal justice system in 1977. 

The need exists now, as it did in 1967, for more money, 
manpower, information, institutions, and, above ll, 
change. 

Past and present administrators at all levels and in 
all parts of the criminal justice system must share re- 
sponsibility for the inertia. By their unwillingness to 
attempt improvements, they have given tacit acceptance 
to the present, failing system. 

It may not be entirely coincidental that the vast 
majority of criminal justice administrators have been 
males. And herein may lie the problem. It may well be 
that it is in the nature of man to resist change; but not 
woman. 

The kingpins of fashion recognize this phenomenon. 
Abrupt or extreme change in the male wardrobe is 
anathema. Instead of suddenly or dramatically, change 
comes to male outergarments slowly and subtly. Men don’t 
wear hats much anymore, but when they did, the width 
of the brim took years and years, by the eighths of an 
inch, to move from wide to narrow and back to wide again. 

The same applies to lapel widths on the male suit 
coat; nothing sudden, but an almost imperceptible widen- 
ing over a period of years. The male’s well-known pench- 
ant for resisting change was severely tested some years 
back by the dramatic introduction of the Nehru jacket. 
Have you seen one lately? 

Women, on the other hand, seem to revel in change. A 
well-known adage claims it’s a woman’s prerogative to 
change her mind. This is the type of honesty we need in 
criminal justice today. Female fashion proves women 
welcome change. The rapid rise and fall of the female 
hemline—and not by the eighth of an inch, either—is 
evidence enough of this. 

So, if we want change in criminal justice, if we want 
innovation and experimentation, perhaps we should en- 
courage more femininity in the field. The President’s 
Crime Commission of 1967 urged us to be willing to run 
risks. If this proposal isn’t risky, I don’t know what is! 

September 1, 1977 JAMES C. JOYCE 

Senior Parole Officer 
New Jersey Bureau of Parole 
South Orange, N.J. 


Intensive Adult Probation 
TO THE EDITOR: 


I am a Parole and Probation Supervisor in Pensacola, 
Florida, and have been working with adult felony parolees 
and probationers for the past 6 years. I took part in the 
Florida Intensive Supervision Project of 1971-72, working 
with a control group in Miami and an experimental group 
in Pensacola. 
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My background is in psychology; leaning toward a hv- 
manistic approach, developing image of self, self-esteem 
and identity with an acceptable set of values. I use Rog- 
erian principles keeping in mind accountability and re. 
sponsibility. 

After reading “Past and Present Findings in Intensive 
Adult Probation,” by Banks, Siler, and Rardin in FEprrar 
PROBATION, June 1977, I would like to add some personal 
feelings and explore some possible variables that were 
not discussed. 

First of all, as to caseload size, there must be a finite 
number of persons that one supervisor can work with. A 
caseload-carrying professional can only assimilate the lives 
and circumstances of a given number of people, and ac- 
count for and record this in a given number of work hours. 

From the point of view of the supervisor, there must 
be a definition of workload, regardless of caseload and 
rates of recidivism. Of course, it is acknowledged that if 
supervision as opposed to no supervision, does not lower 
recidivism rates, then parole and probation would not even 
be a valid concept, at least as it is applied today. 

In parole and probation supervision it is my experience 
that attitude and philosophy of the individual officer is one 
of the most critical variables involving success or failure, 
There appears to be a continuum of attitudes running from 
revenge—punishment orientation, to unconditional positive 
regard. Officers from the “old school” seem more to resem- 
ble law enforcement officials, concentrating on surveillance 
and monitoring of behavior. This view is one of objectivity 
and possible reinforcement of the criminal stereotype. On 
the other end of the spectrum, there are supervisors who 
apply counseling techniques, maintaining a level of sen- 
sitivity, empathy, and mutual respect. 

If the former attitudes prevail with a small caseload, 
obviously there would be a higher level of technical viola- 
tions, as well as an increased level of fear, etc. in the 
clientele. If the latter attitude is applied, the client would 
hopefully experience more friendship, character building 
and a closer identity with an acceptable set of values. 

In the onset of the Florida Intensive Project, the lower 
grade, or newer more recently graduated from college su- 
pervisors were assigned to the experimental or smaller 
caseloads. The senior officers, were assigned to the control 
group, which had a higher number of cases. There was an 
outcry from the senior officers that the newer less experi- 
enced officers were being given less work and that the 
senior officers should be the ones rewarded with a smaller 
caseload. Shortly thereafter, the distribution was reversed 
and the “old school” attitudes prevailed on the small case- 
loads and vice versa with the larger ones. This may be part 
of the reason that the results of the Florida Project, as 
well as San Francisco Project were not what was origi- 
nally anticipated. 

It seems apparent that the variable of supervisor atti- 
tude and approach could completely invalidate the original 
hypothesis. 

I suggest a new experiment dividing the samples by 
individual supervisor mentality, school of thought and 
modality of treatment, as well as caseload size. In this 
way it might be demonstrated that parole and probation 
can be effective, and that more contact on a one-to-one 
basis with an innovative approach could substantially 
lower the rate of recidivism. 

September 30, 1977 ARTHUR E. HARBESON 

Pensacola, Fla. 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RAYMOND H: CLARK 


“Impacting Criminal Justice Through Research,” by 
Stuart Adams (University of Cincinnati Law Review, Vol- 
ume 45, No. 4, 1976). In recent years, criminal justice has 
turned increasingly to applied and policy research for 
assistance in improving its structure and procedures. Lit- 
erally millions of dollars have been made available from 
government as well as private sources for the purposes 
of research and a substantial amount of that money has 
found its way into the hands of social scientists. Much of 
that has been directed toward the field of criminal justice 
and Dr. Adams, who is identified as a criminal justice 
consultant, asks two questions: (1) Has the firing of 
money broad side at research objectives taught social 
scientists to sharpen their aim and direct research expen- 
ditures more wisely? and (2) Can criminal justice policy- 
makers continue to invest funds in research, confident that 
the returns will be worthwhile? 

In reply to both questions, the author finds that the jury 
is still out, so to speak. 

Dr. Adams presents his article as a preliminary report 
on selected aspects of a survey of 185 major criminal 
justice agencies, including large police departments, state 
court administrations, and state departments of correction. 
The responses disclosed that criminal justice agencies 
viewed research as being “moderately” or “considerably” 
useful in improving their operations. Police departments 
were slightly more positive than court administrations or 
departments of correction in their assessment. 

Moreover, research was seen as much more useful for 
changing agency structures and procedures than for re- 
habilitating or deterring offenders. 

The preferred sources of such research, though, is 
hardly surprising. Inhouse sources were the most valued, 
followed by consulting firms and then university faculties, 
state planning agencies, and research foundations. Thus, 
if nothing else, one might infer that despite its inad- 
equacies otherwise, the ’ole system still has confidence in 
itself. 

“Capital Punishment in the Light of Constitutional Ev- 
olution: An Analysis of Distinctions Between Furman and 
Gregg,” by Jane C. England (Notre Dame Lawyer, Volume 
52, No. 4, April 1977). During the last several decades, con- 
centrated efforts have been made to set aside the death 
penalty as unconstitutional under the eighth and four- 
teenth amendments of the Constitution. In 1972 the Su- 
preme Court of the United States considered the case of 
Furman v. Georgia, and although it seemed to adopt some 
of the arguments of the opponents of capital punishment, 
it did not go so far as to declare the death penalty un- 
constitutional per se. Four years later, in the case of 
Gregg v. Georgia, the Court had the opporunity to estab- 
lish that the death penalty is not cruel and unusual per se, 
at least for the crime of murder. Thereafter, students of 
the law maintained running arguments as to whether the 
Gregg decision was a logical consequence or a complete 
reversal of the Court’s stand in Furman. 


The author of this article, an associate professor of 
history and government at Reinhardt College, chooses to 
examine both sides of the argument and concludes that 
Gregy and Furman “. . . are not only in harmony with 
each other, but that they fit into the concert of constitu- 
tional evolution.” 

An interesting article. 


“Will Definite Sentences Make a Difference?,” by George 
F. Cole (Judicature, Volume 61, No. 2, August 1977). Crim- 
inal justice theoreticians are among the most fashion 
conscious characters to be found in our society. They 
change philosophies not unlike m’lady changes apparel and 
whatever fad happens to attract attention is likely to have 
its magnetic forces in operation. This reviewer remembers 
a quarter of a century ago or so when it was the indeter- 
minate sentence and parole for everyone as opposed to the 
determinate sentence and parole for no one. The pendulum 
has now swung back and it is once again chic to embrace 
the latter concept. 

This article by a professor of political science at the 
University of Connecticut, zeros in on the currently trendy 
notion that the concept of rehabilitation of criminal offen- 
ders is to be abandoned for the more classical approach to 
wrongdoing—deserved punishment. 

The author points out that definite sentencing has ap- 
peal across the ideological spectrum from conservative to 
liberal, and then briefly examines recently changed phi- 
losophies in the States of Maine, Illinois, and California. 

Professor Cole concludes by asking what might be ex- 
pected to be achieved through definite sentencing but then 
answers his own question by pointing to that which is 
not likely to be achieved. He offers that it will probably 
not affect the amount of time most offenders will be in- 
carcerated; it will probably not affect the certainty of 
punishment, and it will probably not affect crime control. 
So, one might logically ask again what will it achieve? In 
substance, according to Mr. Cole, probably nothing but 
a regulation of “. . . a major source of discontent and 
unfairness.” 

This reviewer is inclined to wager that it won’t even 
achieve that. 

“Prediction Research and the Role of Psychologists in 
Correctional Institutions,” by John Monahan and Linda C. 
Monahan (San Diego Law Review, Volume 14, No. 5, July 
1977). In one segment of a volume devoted to an Institution- 
alization Symposium, the authors, an assistant professor 
at the University of California, and a licensed psychol- 
ogist in the same state, respectively, direct the reader’s 
attention to the revised role of rehabilitation in correc- 
tional institutions and the psychologist’s part therein. 
They point to the expanding involvement of psychologists 
as service-providers to the Criminal Justice System and 
note that this has resulted in a corresponding surge of 
empirical research questioning the efficacy of such service. 
While psychological programs associated with police agen- 
cies seem to find support from research findings, the same 
cannot be said for those in correctional institutions and 
related court functions. 

A rapidly developing consensus maintains that behav- 
ioral scientists can neither accurately predict whether an 
offender will be dangerous to others if released, or that 
effective treatment procedures will be available once re- 
cidivistic proclivities have been discovered. The only re- 
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maining controversy then is between those who claim 
research has definitely demonstrated that psychologists 
and psychiatrists are utterly useless at predicting criminal 
behavior and administering involuntary treatment, and 
those who argue that, poor as it is, it still beats coin 
flipping. 

The writers suggest that, rather than continue futile 
attempts to predict which offenders safely can be released 
from institutions, psychologists and other behavioral scien- 
tists redirect their empirical energies to predicting which 
offenders are most likely to profit from intensive (and 
costly) job placement and support programs. Thus, if 
freed from the admittedly impossible task of predicting 
behavior with sufficient accuracy to justify institution- 
alization and forcing institutional treatment on those who 
neither want nor benefit by it, psychologists may yet have 
an important role to play in rehabilitating criminal offen- 
ders. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by CHARLES L. STEARNS 


“The Value of Life,” An Argument for the Death Penalty, 
by Marlene W. Lehtinen (July 1977). Dr. Marlene Lehtinen 
argues that the systematic and widespread application of 
the death penalty benefits society by providing greater 
general deterrence and conformity to law, strengthening 
of taboos generally, and emphasizes the value of life—thus 
imposition of the death penalty as a part of rational state 
policy manifests itself in greater protection of society and 
a net saving of innocent lives. 

In support of her position, she examines various aboli- 
tionist’s arguments, specifically, the following: (1) that 
there is no evidence showing the superior general deter- 
rent effectiveness of the death penalty; (2) that the death 
penalty has been applied discriminatorily in the past; (3) 
that innocent persons may be excuted; (4) that the public 
does not want a constitutionally acceptable form of the 
death penalty; (5) that the death penalty does not allow 
rehabilitation; and (6) that the application of the death 
penalty is too costly. She finds these arguments to have 
inherent limitations and weaknesses. 

The article offers a fairly indepth treatment of the issue 
of deterrence, attacks historical statistical arguments, 
broadens the definition of deterrence, provides current 
deterrence research, and suggests strongly that we need 
to abandon permissiveness and take a hard rational ap- 
proach to the problem of crime—the more generalized the 
threat, the greater the potential deterrence. Yet, this re- 
viewer finds her argument for greater and more syste- 
matic use of the death penalty woefully unconvincing. The 
discussion on reverse deterrence seems a worthwhile argu- 
ment for doing away with the circus-like atmosphere 
attendant to infamous cases, but there remains a danger 
in removing from public scrutiny the activities of the state. 
Though acknowledging the existence of discriminatory 
practices in the application of the death penalty, she 
concludes that the poor, the black and the ignorant will 
comprise a substantial proportion of persons executed 
simply because they commit the crimes that call for ex- 
ecution. 

The issues of execution of the innocent, public opinion, 
rehabilitation, and financial costs are fairly traditional 
counter arguments and simply support the position already 
held. What seems abysmally absent in the presentation, 


according to this reviewer, is the moral-ethical question 
of what the state’s position ought to be. In the final anal- 
ysis, how a society treats those who offend it is the touch- 
stone of the substance of that society. 

“The Value of Life,’ Arguments Against the Death Pen. 
alty: A reply to Dr. Lehtinen, by Gerald W. Smith (July 
1977). The state has a duty to protect its citizens from 
crime. It should carry out this protective responsibility 
with a minimum of intervention in individual lives and the 
lowest net loss in human suffering. The use of the death 
penalty is inconsistent with this goal, suggests Dr. Smith 
in his reply to Marlene Lehtinen. 

He views the use of the death penalty in modern ciyil- 
ized nations as unnecessary and destructive of the social 
order. He agrees with this reviewer that Professor 
Lehtinen’s effort to present a reasonable and logical justi- 
fication for the death penalty fails to make a convincing 
case. 

So far as deterrence is concerned, current statistical 
data do not indicate that the death penalty as a deterrent 
is superior to available alternatives. In fact, he offers the 
concept that by taking more lives, the state expands the 
acceptability of killing, undermines the value of life and 
sets a poor example for its citizens. Intentional killing is 
an odd way to reinforce the taboo on murder. 

Instead of punishment approximating the maximun that 
can be imposed, the degree of punishment should be the 
minimum necessary to achieve the goal of social protection, 
He does not question the importance of deterrent consid- 
erations, but advocates that some compromises are possible 
with reform and rehabilitation considerations. In the text 
of his paper, he questions the value ascribed to the death 
penalty in Professor Isaac Ehrlich’s treatise on the supe- 
rior deterrent effectiveness of the death penalty, attributed 
greater weight to the concept of reverse deterrence and 
supported the idea that discriminatory practices would 
continue regardless of procedural safeguards employed. 
Brief attention is given to execution of the innocent, the 
concept of rehabilitation and the economic factors attend- 
ant to the death penalty, concluding with a_ position 
opposite that of Dr. Lehtinen. 

He concludes with the view shared by this reviewer that 
the use of the death penalty does not increase respect for 
the law, but undermines it. It places a low value on human 
life and sets a poor model for the community, and, in 
effect, increases the future probability of killing. In sun- 
mation, the benefits a society gains by imposition of the 
death penalty pales alongside the negative outcomes of 
such a policy. 

“Kids Who Kill,” by James M. Sorrells (July 1977). 
Concerned with the substantial rise in Juvenile homicides 
in Alameda County, California (37 in an 18-month period 
between January 1973 and June 1974 as contrasted to 2 
in 1971), James Sorrells examined available social demo- 
graphic data to determine if there were common charac- 
teristics that might be present in the cases of these “Kids 
who Kill.” 

He suggests that any discussion of deviant behavior 
must deal in some way with four factors: First, the mo- 
tivation; second, the capacity to appraise realistically both 
the situation and the probable consequences; third, re 
straint or impulse control; and fourth, current or antic- 
ipated sources of gratification which the person would 
prefer not to lose by committing the deviant act. 

After several dismissals and transfers to other jurisdic 
tions, the sample was reduced to 31, and, though he is 
quick to acknowledge the sample is not statistically signif- 
cant for sweeping conclusions, Dr. Sorrells did find some 
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interesting common characteristics. Approximately one- 
third of the homicides occurred during commission of a 
robbery, in one-fourth of the homicides, the juvenile was 
intoxicated, about two-thirds of the assailants were 
carrying the weapon used, suggesting a predisposition to 
kill or injure, almost all were males and two-thirds had 
prior correctional experience. Most significant were family 
characteristics. Most families were described as violent 
and chaotic and many of the parents had histories of 
crime, alcohol abuse, and violence. 


The small sample of youngsters seems to have been’ 


deprived of models for controlling impulses and their 
family experience had not generated compelling hopes 
and goals. In the absence of internal restraints and goals, 
the juveniles can be profoundly influenced by popular 
media, which teaches them that life must be exciting to 
be worthwhile. The penchant for violence ever present in 
popular media entertainment may well have served to 
promote the alternative choice taken by these youngsters. 

Though the data lack preciseness and did not grow out 
of rigorous attention to scientific methodology, they do 
offer a hypothetical thought for further examination. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by EUGENE H. CZAJKOSKI 


“The Compatability of Free Will and Determinism in 
Criminology: Comments on an Alleged Problem,” by Daniel 
Glaser (December 1976). In response to Professor Schafer’s 
above cited article, Professor Glaser takes a more sanquine 
view of what recent criminological research has accom- 
plished. As eloquently as Professor Schafer does on the 
side of providing greater attention to indeterminism, Pro- 
fessor Glaser argues in behalf of strengthening the be- 
havioral and social science approaches which are inevitably 
deterministic. Moreover, Professor Glaser asserts that the 
free will versus determinism conflict is essentially a lin- 
guistic phenomenon. He sees free will and determinism as 
complementary rather than conflicting ways of analyzing 
behavior. However, he believes that references to moderate 
determinism, such as Schafer makes, darkens rather than 
illuminates “the simultaneous elements of determinism 
and indeterminism in human thought.” In any case, the 
explanations or assumptions supporting either element 
“are based on inferences rather than on direct obser- 
vation.” 

In pursuing Glaser’s arguments, one is fairly easily 
brought to the realization that within the language and 
culture of our society it is not difficult to explain free will 
as a deterministic illusion. After all, something must cause 
thought. Nonetheless, Glaser does not go the extreme route 
of annihilating the free will assumption, rather he states 
that “The central problem in enhancing the utility of 
-.. criminology is not free will, but that of developing 
and testing nomothetic propositions derived from the val- 
idated abstract principles of the behavioral and social 
sciences.” 

A revived discussion of the free will versus determinism 
controversy seems appropriate at this time because of the 
growing popularity of sociobiology which is certainly an 
extreme of determinism and utilitarianism. If sociobio- 
logical currents become too choppy for criminologists, 
counterbalance may be found in a reconsideration of the 
transcendental nature of the mind. 


“The New Criminology: Continuity in Criminological 
Theory,” by Robert F. Meier (December 1976). This article 
by an assistant professor from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Irvine assays “the new criminology’ from a 
singular perspective. Although various evaluations of the 
new criminology are listed by author, the article makes 
little or no attempt to integrate or summarize the various 
estimates made of the new criminology. Instead, the article 
provides a historically tinged view of the synthesis of the 
new criminology along with some pinpointing of weak- 
nesses within the product. 

It is the author’s impression that the new criminology 
evolved from a complex interaction of the sociohistorical 
forces of the 1960’s and a number of crisis factors within 
the discipline of criminology itself. Thus, the emergence 
of the new criminology came about through an ambiguous 
interplay of external social forces and internal intellectual 
forces. Whatever amalgam of forces account for the rise 
of the new criminology, it does not appear that impetus 
has come from any empirical breakthrough. Moreover, as 
the author ably outlines it, the new criminology has made 
its appearance incrementally, borrowing heavily from old 
paradigms and giving some of them a reverse twist. The 
author argues “that rather than presenting criminology 
with a novel theoretical alternative, the new criminology 
has taken some of the discipline’s more established notions 
and rephrased them in political terms.” 


The new criminology, which has also been called “critical 
criminology” and “radical criminology,” draws on the 
social pathology approach, on functionalism and on label- 
ing theory. In the new criminology, pathology is not to be 
found in the individual criminal but in the sociopolitical 
system. “New criminologists deal with the political path- 
ology of capitalism.” Yet the new criminologists can 
hardly claim to have discovered the political nature of the 
criminal law. 

In adapting functionalism to their creation, the new 
criminologists have turned it inside out. They do not apply 
functional analysis to society as a whole but only to the 
power elite and in so doing reverse the characterizations 
of latent and manifest. In freeing criminology from the 
enslavement of behavioral considerations, the new crim- 
inologists may have substituted a political considerations 
captivity. The author concludes that “The synergistic goal 
of the new criminology may be nothing more than a 
spiritual eclecticism with fancy (and presently fashion- 
able) political terms.” If, as the author believes, there is 
an increasing reaction to the pathological approach in 
criminology, then the new criminology is likely to draw 
“sharp criticism” for it has indeed maintained the patho- 
logical stance albeit with “‘new villains.” 

“The Problem of Free Will in Criminology,” by Stephen 
Schafer (December 1976). In this article the late Professor 
Schafer briefly and eloquently revives the ancient issue 
of free-will versus determinism. By doing so within the 
context of criminology, he reminds us of how confused 
the present state of criminology is. That we are not em- 
barrassed by the confusion is due largely to our tacit 
acceptance of determinism without truly contemplating 
the problem of free will. In this century, criminologists 
blithely spin gossamer research with quantitative tools. 
So great is the criminologist’s obsession with crunching 
numbers, with using the correct methodology and statis- 
tics, that he ignores qualitative issues and can satisfy 
himself with meager or highly equivocal results. Form 
triumphs over substance. 

Despite the criminologist’s determinism, he must pri- 
marily deal with the criminal law which is based on free- 
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will concepts. “In other words, criminal law seems to 
assume that only those persons who will to commit a crime 
or neglect to wil! otherwise can and should be punished.” 
Paradoxically, criminological research (the quantifying 
kind) “seems to assume the power of external forces 
which do not allow man to freely exercise his will.” The 
dilemmas ensuing from this paradoxical situation are 
complex and in many instances obvious. To bring order 
to criminological research, Professor Schafer states that 
an ideological stand should be openly taken on the free 
will question so as to build a more intelligent foundation 
for empirical research. He discusses the enormous compli- 
cations which the determinism-indeterminism nexus pre- 
sents to the research scholar and points out that, “Deter- 
minism, by the nature of its apparent logic, can be easier 
to comprehend than indeterminism where the will is less 
tangible and provable: yet even devoted determinists often 
seem to feel a certain fallacy in this view and look for a 
place for the freedom of choice.” 

Some of Schafer’s discussion leads one to believe that 
some practical resolution of the prickly issue can be found 
in the thesis of a moderate indeterminism where “. . . 
man does have a freedom of will, yet it is a will that has 
been influenced, limited and arrested even before it has 
evolved to the stage where man could will to will freely.” 
The socialization process serves to restrain the freedom 
of will and the range of choices toward which man can 
will his actions. ““Where the socialization process is weak, 
there is more space to will an action that is qualified as a 
crime ....” In Schafer’s view, “. . . man does have a 
freedom of will, but one’s indeterminism, at least in its 
range, is determined by other indeterminists.” Under this 
view, the dilemma of assigning responsibility remains and 
as Schafer himself asks, “Do we, for example, have juven- 
ile delinquents or criminal parents?” 


PROBATION JOURNAL 


(England) 
Reviewed by HAROLD W. KELTON 


“Social Work Education and the Identity of the Probation 
Officer,’ by Hugh Barr (December 1976). Five years ago 
the Home Office and the Advisory Counsel for Probation 
and Aftercare relinquished responsibility for training to 
the Central Counsel for Education and Training in Social 
Work. Resultant anxiety of line workers stems from the 
belief that, despite assurances of adequate probation rep- 
resentation, the social work viewpoint will assure the 
recruitment and development of “generic” probation offi- 
cers. Such “genericism” turns out officers who have pecu- 
liar theories of criminology, fail to understand “statutory 
agency framework” and are basically illstrained to do the 
assigned job. Not to worry, says Barr, who left probation 
work and is now assistant director of CCETSW. When it 
is recognized that social work is the goal and probation 
service the means, then the cause for any anxiety has been 
removed. 

“The Differential Treatment Unit: Part I,” by Geoffrey 
Dobson (December 1976). Probation officers in Inner London 
participating in an experiment (IMPACT) that featured 
intensive, traditional casework methods in supervising 
probationers found that goals had not been met and results 
were disappointing. Quite understandably, then, they be- 
came interested in Reid and Shyne’s propositions (Brief 
and Extended Case Work) that planned, short-term work 


yields better results, effects lasting improvement, and is 
more easily conducted. Short-term casework, then, was es- 
tablished as a project. Magistrates cooperated by imposing 
1-year probation terms with agreement to terminate at 6 
months upon petition. The anticipated 6-month period of 
supervision is considered to have a “beginning, middle, and 
end.” The heaviest “investment of time” takes place at the 
beginning. Cases are staffed every 2 months and each case 
has two officers—one acting mainly as consulant is known 
as the “shadow.” It was found that this plan involved 
probation officer and probationer in identifying goals and 
moving to reach them with sustained resolution. Achieve. 
ment is recognized, reward is clear, and the “diminishing 
return” effect of long-term supervision is eliminated. Thus, 
the experiment confirms observations of Reid and Shyne. 

Short-term work is not, however, without problems, 
Limitations of the officer, as well as the client, soon become 
evident, the harsh and discouraging realities of trying to 
effect human change are pressing and a “deskilled” syn- 
drome is experienced by the officer. This is because officers 
have been learned in the long-term technique and must 
undergo some unlearning. 

“The Differential Treatment Unit: Part ll,” by Roger 
Vaisey (December 1976). Vaisey describes his personal 
feelings about working in the Differential Treatment Unit 
(DTU). Despite a caseload of 12 it is no “sleigh ride.” This 
is because the project must show some results. It is the 
task of the Unit to find new methods suitable for a modern 
service. As indicated in the preceding article, a decision 
was made to explore short-term casework. This change of 
pace is difficult for experienced, traditional officers. They 
read “Task Centered Casework” (Reid and Epstein) and 
are developing a Task Centered model. This is a process 
of “breaking up a large problem into component parts then 
tackling small achievable aims which accumulatively will 
alleviate this larger problem.” Working with such a model 
calls for a firm grasp on realism, pragmatism and disci- 
pline—all concepts that have been known to make problems 
for the social worker. Vaisey lists some successes and some 
failures and illustrates his points with brief case histories. 


“Probation Officers and Parole Supervision,” by Robin 
Parker and Bryan Williams (December 1976). Britain had 
no parole until 1968 and it is somewhat of a novelty and 
an unknown. NAPO, London Branch, made a questionnaire 
survey of 35 probation officers to see what they think about 
parole at this point and to compile a profile of the “typical 
parolee.” The 35 officers were found to have 177 parolees 
within their caseload and a complete tally of their re 
sponses is presented. There is debate in Britain as to 
whether parole should be granted automatically—as a right 
—or on the basis cf careful selection. The present parole 
authorities are seen as taking a very conservative position 
in this regard. Perhaps the most interesting observation of 
the researchers is that some thought should be given to 
turning over the task of parole supervision to someone 
other than a probation officer. This arises from the fact 
that a parolee has “parole license requirements” (condi- 
tions of parole) and the British probation officer, who is 
steeped in “social work training and skills,” may not be 
the appropriate person to carry out such a task. One cfi- 
cer, for instance, suggested that parolees report weekly to 
the police with the probation officer available for “volun 
tary after-care.” 

“Research and Information ir the Probation Service,” by 
Adrian Hudson (December 1976). If probation officers do 
not keep current with trends and developments in their 
field, it is not due to any lack of data. In short, whil 
probation officers have a tradition of rather assiduous 
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collection and storage of data they have been remiss at 
the organization and analysis of it. There is an easy solu- 
tion: Organize the agency library, utilizing part-time and/ 
or volunteer staff; devise a rudimentary “information 
bank” (cards in a drawer) designating clerical staff to 
maintain it; moniter caseloads, intake, etc., making sure 
that monitoring intervals and items are pertinent and 
forms are streamlined. Such an “inhouse” system requires 
minimal additional staff and expenditure, avoids gathering 
information that “nobody ever wants or used” and leaves 
research organization free to tackle the “big scale and 
complex questions.” A list of references follows the article. 

“The Voluntary Associate,” by Rachel Dixon (December 
1976). The “Midlands Experiment” of 1975 demonstrated 
that prisoners given “extended contact” with prison wel- 
fare officers during the last 6 months of confinement had 
a significantly lower reconviction rate. This result was 
particularly noticeable with the “introverted prisoner.” 
The theory is, that, prisoners will consent to talk to prison 
welfare officers because they are in contact with the out- 
side world and are less associated with authority. This 
“extended contact,” as opposed to “intensive casework” or 
therapy is a simple process that restores confidence and 
self-respect. At its core, then, is the capacity for sincere 
listening. It is Dixon’s premise that if prison welfare offi- 
cers can be effective listeners, then voluntary associates 
could be even better. 


CORRECTIONS MAGAZINE 


Reviewed by MARIE BUCKLEY 


“U.S. Prison Population Sets Another Record,” by Rob 
Wilson (March 1977). Readers may recall that Corrections 
reported a record prison population analysis a year ago in 
the March 1976 issue. Prisons were reaching the bursting 
point then. The current issue reports an additional increase 
of 11 percent this year, with some institutions perilously 
overcrowded and others so badly swamped that they violate 
constitutional prohibitions against cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment. 

Professionals quoted attribute the increase to several 
factors. Paramount among these are: (1) the rise in crime 
itself; (2) a rise in the population of men in the high- 
crime ages of 20-34; (3) high unemployment rates in that 
age group; and (4) a wave of mandatory minimum sen- 
tence laws. Perhaps most significant is (5) the conserva- 
tive shift in public opinion which is increasingly intolerant 
of all offenders. James Wilson’s theory of incapacitation 
via incarceration is achieving unfortunate popularity both 
with the public and with prosecutors and judges who are 
feeling enormous pressure from that public. 

Among the results discussed in this article are the 
frightening overcrowding, the consequent inability of staff 
to monitor or control vast populations, tensions and fear 
among staff and prisoners as unrest mounts. 

A short companion article details an individual story of 
homosexual rape, which is increasingly common under the 
present conditions. That comes as no particular surprise. 
What is little short of amazing is that up to now there has 
been no major revolt against such terrifying, degrading, 
unhealthy conditions. Yet, the same public that wants 
more lockup, appears unwilling to assume the staggering 
costs of its philosophical position. No one has a solution 
to offer for the crisis now upon us. “Let’s pray for a cool 


summer,” one administrator said to me. Judging by the 
responses given by those interviewed for this article, that’s 
as good a solution as any on the horizon. 

“Profile/Denmark,” by Michael Serrill (March 1977). This 
article describes a prison system in stark contrast to the 
ills catalogued in the previous article. 

Some years ago, the Danes concluded that the ideas of 
rehabilitation and correction were foolish, for their reci- 
divism rate parallels our own. The prevailing philosophy 
came to be that the purpose of incarceration is punish- 
ment, much like what we practice in fact if not in theory. 

However, that is where any similarity between the 
systems ends. For the Danes, the loss of freedom is itself 
the punishment, and the conditions of incarceration are 
singularly nonpunitive. Most prisoners are in “open” 
prisons with few locked doors, and few demands except 
that prisoners must either work or attend school. Isolation 
cells are rarely used, violence in the prisons is almost 
nonexistent. Indeed, prisoners can easily walk away if they 
so chose, and escape does not bring additional punishment. 
The average sentence is 4 months, and there is a national 
policy favoring fines or probation rather than incarcera- 
tion. Probation officers carry a small caseload which would 
be only a fantasy to most American officers, and each is 
assisted by an average of 30 volunteers. 

Clearly, there are major social, philosophical, and demo- 
graphic differences between Denmark and the United 
States which make it unlikely that such a system would be 
adopted in this country. However, there is no reason why 
we cannot adopt many aspects of their system. The article 
is well worth reading not only for practical ideas, but as a 
great model for us to dream on happily. 

“Profile/Sweden,” by Michael Serrill (June 1977). This is 
a sequel to “Profile/Denmark” in the last issue, and it 
comes as no surprise that the two systems are very much 
alike. More than half the institutions are “open” prisons 
without bars or security walls, and the majority hold only 
20-40 prisoners. The average length of sentence is as short 
by American standards as the rate of imprisonment is low 
(39.7 per 100,000 population compared to 200 per 100,000 
in the United States). 

The low rate of incarceration is no doubt caused in large 
measure by the fact that imprisonment is reserved for the 
repeated offender. The majority of those prosecuted at all 
plead guilty, and most of those who go to trial are found 
guilty. But the most frequently imposed penalty is the 
“day-fine,” a fine calculated according to the offender’s 
income, and imposed for most petty crimes. Probation with 
supervision is granted numerous times and rarely revoked. 
Prison is used when there is no other alternative for a 
recidivist or when the crime involves violence, weapons, or 
the sale of hard drugs. 

Once incarcerated, a recidivist will be returned to prison 
for every subsequent offense. But in prison, they may 
work full-time and perhaps earn a full wage; they may 
have furloughs, private visits, and liberal contact with the 
free world. Some may live in what appears to be an ordi- 
nary house and go out to work each day. Long-termers 
may even have a vacation at a special resort. 

In short, incarceration is totally different from what 
American offenders are subjected to. The Swedes have 
worked hard to create an ideal society. Said one, “A 
society without slums cannot let its prisoners live under 
slum conditions ....” 

A short companion article on Juvenile Institutions in 
Sweden presents a brief but even more stark contrast 
between American and Swedish attitudes and treatment 
of offenders. Both are excellent articles. 
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“New Head of CYA Not Afraid of Treatment,” by Rob 
Wilson (June 1977). This is a profile in courage of Pearl 
West, director of the California Youth Authority. At a 
time when the trend is hardening toward any rehabilita- 
tive concepts, West is apparently still a positive thinker. 
With a little luck, this firm believer in prevention and 
community-based programs, who is now head of the coun- 
try’s largest juvenile correctional agency, may start a 
reversal of the current paralysis and pessimism. 

“Connecticut Weathers 3-Day Guard Strike,” by William 
Cockerham (June 1977). This is a brief summary of the 
major events and the peaceful resolution of that strike. 
Following it, is a companion profile of the very successful 
Commissioner of Corrections, John Manson. Both give 
newspaper-style reporting which is pleasant reading, but 
unfortunately gives little analysis of how and why both 
the man and the events he managed are such apparent 
successes. 

One of the most interesting pieces of reading in this 
issue is the regular “In My Opinion,” which is a regular 
forum in which articulate readers may speak their piece. 
This month, Michael Smith analyses a Vera Institute 
Study of arrest statistics as they relate to ultimate con- 
victions and incarcerations in New York City. Plea bar- 
gaining, which has long been a favorite whipping boy, 
turns out not to be the culprit after all. It’s good reading 
and good analysis, and everyone interested in criminal 
justice should read it for himself. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“Rape: A Sexual Deviation,” by A. Nicholas Groth, Ph.D., 
and Ann Wolbert Burgess, R.N., D.N.Se. (July 1977). The 
authors of this article take issue with some of those in- 
vestigators who have suggested that sexual desire is one 
of the primary reasons for rape. Reporting on their studies 
of 133 offenders against adult victims, and 92 adult rape 
victims, these authors have concluded that rape is more a 
hostile than a sexual act. In their experience, sexuality is 
involved in rape, but they feel that rape is an expression 
of deviant sexuality. Thus, in their series of cases they 
found a significant number (34 percent) of rape offenders 
who experience some type of sexual dysfunction during the 
assault. They also observed a significant number of the 
offenders in their series of cases to be showing compulsive 
behavior in the commission of the rape, to be employing 
force, and to be expressing anger and hosility toward their 
victims. In their opinion, the need to overpower the victim 
was often demonstrated in the commission of these rape 
offenses. On the other side of the coin, they found rape 
victims to be significantly stressed by the experience. 

On the basis of these findings, the authors conclude that 
rape is often a reflection of a sexual deviation which may 
be susceptible to treatment. In their view, failure to recog- 
nize the rapist as a sexually deviated person results in his 
being subjected to punishment, rather than treatment with 
the result that he may return to the community, no less a 
threat than when he «tered prison. The auihors also 
suggest that viewing the etiology of rape as situational 
rather than psychodynamic supports the tendency to see 
the victim as responsible for the assault. In the author’s 
opinion, if rape was viewed as a sexual deviation, it would 
facilitate the rehabilitation of rapists under the auspices 
of mental health agencies. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


“What Is Quality Care? A Clinician’s View,” by Roy W. 
Menninger, M.D. (July 1977). In this paper, Dr. Menninger 
predicts that efforts to control costs of psychiatric treat- 
ment will require more explicit definitions and criteria for 
measuring the quality of treatment. He observes that there 
is a lack of consensus about the nature of “quality treat. 


ment” and discusses the utility of some of the parameters , 


which have been suggested in the determination of “qual. 
ity treatment.” 

Some of the difficulties in measuring the quality of care 
in terms of outcome and effectiveness are elaborated in this 
article. Thus, the outcome and effectiveness of a given 
treatment method are often measured by subjective in- 
dices, as for instance the patient’s feeling about the treat- 
ment which he has received. Unfortunately, there is also 
a lack of critical normative data concerning the outcome 
of various treatment modalities. Uncertainties in diag- 
nosis may contribute to the problem of measuring outcome. 
Dr. Menninger suggests that quality might be defined as 
the “goodness of fit” between: the problem requiring treat- 
ment, the outcome desired, and the treatment employed, as 
experienced by the patient, and as judged by the therapist 
and as measured by various outcome studies. 

To achieve these goals, Dr. Menninger recommends a 
commitment to individualized treatment within a frame- 
work which will provide more accurate diagnoses, im- 
proved post-treatment evaluative studies, and more exten- 
sive and effective peer review systems. In this reviewer's 
view, much of what Dr. Menninger proposes for psychi- 
atric treatment is applicable to other treatment endeavors, 
including correctional treatment programs. 


CANADIAN JOURNAL OF CRIMINOLOGY 
AND CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“Dismantling the System,” by Keith B. Johnson (July 
1977). The criminal justice industry has overextended its 
services. It has been unable to reform criminals, deter 
crime, nor prevent crime. It is grossly overextended and 
cannot deliver on its promises. It generates a large amount 
of crime, itself, through riots, violence, and suicides. Over- 
expansion in areas that might well be beyond the law’s 
business could be handled by other means, such as the 
Citizen Dispute Settlement Program being tried in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Retrenchment to a justice model would mean a 


moratorium on prison construction, an end to overcrowd- 
ing, retraining and transferring correctional workers af- 
fected by this cut-back, and an expansion of community- 
based programs. The justice model would mean abolition | 
of parole and the indeterminate sentence, with an expan- 
sion of ombudsman services and concern for the victim. 

“Development of an Index to Evaluate Programs in a 
Correctional Setting,” by Sandra L. Kellar and Kenneth A. 
Carlson (July 1977). The usual indices used to measure 
effectiveness of correctional programs have been (1) re 
cidivism, (2) giving personality measures before and after 
treatment, (3) postrelease followup interview, and (4) 
Akman and Mormandeau’s descriptions of offenses rated 
as to seriousness. The authors developed a Program Re 
habilitation Index (P.R.I.) to measure a program’s effec- 
tiveness by comparing the average severity of a discharged 
inmate’s followup offenses to the average severity of his 
original offense. 
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“Contracting Out a Government Service,” by Stanley C. 
Mounsey (July 1977). The Ministry of Correctional Services 
of the Government of Ontario is experimenting with new 
methods of providing probation and aftercare services for 
juveniles because of the negative findings of research on 
effectiveness of traditional methods, public pressure to 
control expansion of Civil Service, need to use community 
services, and desire to improve the quality of family care. 
In early 1975, the Ministry of Correctional Services en- 
tered into contract with the Family Service Associations 
of Ontario and developed some other experimental pro- 
grams with volunteers and native people to provide some 
of these services. After 1 year of operation, it has become 
obvious that probation and aftercare work with juveniles 
can be successfully implemented by a private agency. 

“Life Skills in a Canadian Federal Penitentiary: An Ex- 
perimental Evaluation,” by Gary T. Reker and John A. 
Meissner (July 1977). Forty-eight inmates were randomly 
assigned to experimental and control groups. Two experi- 
mental groups received training in developing appropriate 
problem-solving and personal management skills. Pre- 
and postdata were collected on the (1) Internal-External 
Locus of Control Scale, (2) the Purpose-in-Life Test, (3) 
a Life Areas Survey, and (4) the Edwards Personality 
Inventory. A Life Skills Evaluation Questionnaire was 
given following training to evaluate program appeal. The 
results indicate that Life Skills is accepted as valuable 
and can be used effectively to enhance feelings of self- 
worth and can effectively change attitudes and perceptions. 
The data support the merit of further work with Life 
Skills training in the resocialization process. 


“Preparing the Hard-Core Disadvantaged for Employ- 
ment: Social Skills Orientation Course—An Evaluation,” 
by Gary A. Shady and Stanley G. Kue (July 1977). The 
Social Skills Orientation Course (S.S.0.C.) of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, is a 6-week program to assist disadvantaged, 
marginally employable individuals. It has been supported 
since 1973 by the John Howard and Elizabeth Fry Society 
of Manitoba, the National Parole Services, the Canadian 
Penitentiary Service (Stony Mountain Institution), and 
the Welfare Department of the City of Winnipeg. The 
Social Skills Orientation Course appears to be a worth- 
while program providing a valuable means of preparing 
hard-core disadvantaged people for employment. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAu 


“Gary Gilmore’s Date With The Executioner,” by Calvin 
Reed Brown (Quarterly Journal of Corrections, Spring 
1977). The medical director of the Utah State Prison has 
written this 26-page feature article giving a physician’s 
view of the notorious case of Gary Mark Gilmore. The 
article examines Gilmore’s last days and the events and 
conditions leading up to the first execution in the United 
States in a decade. 

Gifted with superior intelligence (his I.Q. was 127), 
Gilmore did not live up to his scholastic potential but 
instead was a troublemaker who indulged in vandalism 
and shoplifting while in grade school. Deprived of any 
supervision by his father, he was overindulged by a per- 
missive mother who expressed hostility toward the juvenile 
court for allegedly harassing her son. His juvenile records 
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reflect sympathetic treatment by the courts and the parol- 
ing authorities. The medical director’s appraisal of the 
leniency extended to Gilmore is expressed as “the absolute 
stupidity and ridiculousness of the judicial system in 
repeatedly turning him loose.” 

Along with his commission of multiple crimes, Gilmore 
also engaged in homosexual and heterosexual activities 
that intensified his antisocial behavior. At age 18, he began 
raping young girls. While serving sentences, he made 
several suicide attempts and was committed to the Oregon 
State Hospital for observation and treatment. 

The manipulative Gilmore convinced the Board of Par- 
dons and the warden that he should be paroled on an 
Oregon robbery conviction. The psychiatric diagnosis was 
that his antisocial behavior was, at that time, completely 
under control. His parole plan called for his enrolling in 
an art institute, learning a trade in commercial art, and 
taking care of his mother. Despite his criminal record, 
his numerous disciplinary reports in prison, and his eval- 
uatien as an extremely hostile and aggressive person, he 
was released. His employment plan and residence with an 
uncle was shortlived and he then resumed his criminal 
career while under parole supervision. It was during this 
time that his rage against society and a complete disregard 
for his potential victims, resulted in his committing two 
murders during armed robberies. In detailing these crimes, 
the writer of this article editorializes on the effectiveness 
of capital punishment as a deterrent and he definitely 
endorses it. 

The medical director gives a detailed account of 
Gilmore’s behavior in prison following his conviction for 
murder and he is critical of prison laxity which allows 
contraband to reach prisoners. He cites prison administra- 
tion policy that considers body contact as extremely vital 
in the rehabilitation process even though loving embraces 
are the means by which illicit drugs, money, and all sorts 
of contraband enter the prison through the visting room. 
The medical director further deplores the rights and priv- 
ileges claimed by prisoners including their absolute right 
to medical treatment and the right to communicate with 
their lawyers at any time they desire. He believes that the 
liberal interpretations of the courts regarding the rights 
of prisoners has made it almost impossible to maintain 
prison discipline. 

The final section of this article details the delays in 
Gilmore’s execution, the execution itself, and the demon- 
strations by those protesting the execution. 

This is a unique article in that it is unusual to find an 
article on corrections in a professional journal that pre- 
sents such a severe indictment of the criminal justice 
system. There is much meat in this article for TV com- 
mentators like Paul Harvey and newspaper columnists 
such as James Kilpatrick. Undoubtedly Shana Alexander 
would want to have her rebuttal on the CBS “Sixty Min- 
utes” program if the subject were debated on television. 

The conclusion of this article is interesting and prophe- 
tic. “Gary Mark Gilmore was an amazing man. A cold- 
blooded killer, completely anti-social, but with a superior 
intelligence, and a personality that had won over hundreds 
of people including judges, juries, attorneys, girl friends, 
doctors, psychiatrists, and Boards of Pardons throughout 
his entire thirty-six years. But, now that life was over, and 
what was the end of Gary Gilmore, might well be the be- 
ginning of a new era in law enforcement, capital punish- 
ment, and hopefully diminishing crime.” Isn’t this wishful 
thinking, doctor? We just read of the recommendation for 

release on recognizance of Son of Sam by a New York 
pretrial investigator! 
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(The Quarterly Journal of Corrections is a new maga- 
zine published by the Correctional Research and Evalua- 
tion Center of Memphis, Tennessee.) 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF THE ADDICTIONS 


Reviewed by DAvip M. PETERSEN 


“Characteristics of New Admissions to a Narcotics Treat- 
ment Program: 1970-1974,” by Thomas G. Graham, Barry S. 
Brown, and Robert L. DuPont (December 1976). This paper 
reports on a study of the demographic and drug-using 
characteristics of new admissions to the Narcotics Treat- 
ment Administration in Washington, D.C., over the course 
of a 4-year period. Samples were drawn of 100 new ad- 
missions during the month of April in each year from 1970 
to 1974. The findings reveal that over time the narcotic 
treatment program under study came to be working with 
caseloads that were increasingly court referred, increas- 
ingly nonminority, and less frequently prepared to volun- 
teer for methadone maintenance treatment. The findings 
are suggestive that sometime within the third year of the 
operation of this program the vast majority of those per- 
sons who would, or could, enter the program voluntarily 
had done so (although voluntary admissions continued to 
outnumber involuntary, the numbers of voluntary clients 
entering treatment had diminished markedly). The data 
also confirm anecdotal reports of heroin use and addiction 
spreading from the black population of the city increas- 
ingly to the white population (although the patient popu- 
lation remained overwhelmingly black throughout the 4- 
year study period). Reasons given by new admissions for 
not having entered treatment earlier included the geo- 
graphic inaccessibility of treatment or the fact that these 
clients did not consider themselves ready for treatment. To 
the extent that the Washington experience is typical, ad- 
diction treatment programs can expect to be working with 
similar caseloads. Moreover, at the same time, methadone 
maintenance has become a somewhat less attractive option 
for new clients. All the above suggests, according to the 
authors, that the treatment of heroin addiction has become 
an increasingly more difficult task. 

“Detoxification of Long-Term Methadone Patients: Prob- 
lems and Prospects,” by Joyce Lowinson, Beatrice Berle, 
and John Langood (December 1976). This paper considers 
various aspects of the detoxification of rehabilitated meth- 
adone patients based upon the authors’ experience at the 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine—Bronx Psychiatric 
Center Methadone Maintenance Treatment program. All 
patients who met the eligibility criteria were informed 
about the project and a total of 228 (10.4 percent) of 
2,814 patients were included in the study: The following 
eligibility criteria were utilized because they were thought 
to enhance the probability of successful detoxification: (1) 
to have been on the treatment program for a minimum of 


1 year, (2) to have been employed, in school, or function- 
ing as a homemaker for at least 6 months prior to detoxifi- 
cation, and (3) to have been free of alcohol and/or drug 
abuse for a period of 6 months. In terms of demographic 
characteristics, patients requesting detoxification did not 
differ from the general program population. At the time 
of this report 63 patients had completed detoxification. An 
outcome followup on these patients 3 months later revealed 
that 22.2 percent claimed abstinence from all drugs and 
were reporting to the clinic, 47.6 percent claimed absti- 
nence but had not reported to the clinic, 14.3 percent re. 
turned to methadone maintenance, and 15.9 percent were 
lost to contact. The study findings emphasize for the av- 
thors the importance of adequate counseling during detoxi- 
fication. They stress that programs detoxifying success- 
fully rehabilitated patients need to establish ongoing 
relationships of mutal trust and confidence with their 
patients. If this is not done, they report, the patients may 
not communicate problems they are experiencing. The con- 
sequence may be a resumption of heroin use or a return 
to methadone when stresses develop and are not success- 
fully dealt with. Stated differently, “graduation” should 
not be synonymous with “termination of services and 
concern.” 

“Psychological Testing and the Detection of Drug Abu- 
sers,” by Jerome Siegel (December 1976). The author sum- 
marizes and critiques existing empirical studies utilizing 
psychological tests for the detection and early identifica- 
tion of drug abusers (heroin users). Psychological tests 
do not represent a panacea in detecting and identifying 
the drug abuser. The assumptions on which these tests 
have been employed are sound; however, many factors 
tend to interfere with their success as discriminators. The 
primary assumption of psychological testing in this area 
has been that the addict population possesses unique 
characteristics which can be assessed using a variety of 
psychometric screening instruments. Researchers have 
attempted to predict the potential for drug abuse or the 
behaviors associated with an individual currently using 
drugs from these test scores. The literature suggests that 
intelligence and specialized aptitude tests are clearly not 
adequate predictors. Personality assessment with the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) and 
the Addiction Research Center Inventory (ARCI) shows 
some promise although the data are equivocal and contra- 
dictory. The author identifies several factors associated 
with lack of success of these psychological tests, including 
the type of subject employed and the conditions under 
which the tests were administered. Many of the studies 
were completed in institution (e.g., hospital) settings 
where patients were in various stages of the drug rehabili- 
tation process. The author argues that the early detection 
of drug abusers through psychometric procedures remains 
to be demonstrated. He suggests more research emphasiz- 
ing multiple prediction (the inclusion of medical, behav- 
ioral, and performance rating data to accompany psycho- 
logical testing) and the application of existing and novel 
techniques in noninstitutional settings is required if a 
better understanding of the drug abuser is to be acquired. 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


A Revealing Study of Despair 
and Suicide Among Prisoners 


Men in Crisis: Human Breakdowns in Prison. 
By Hans Toch. Chicago: Aldine Publishing Com- 
pany, 1975. Pp. 327. $14.75. 

Based on over 600 interviews, Men in Crisis tells in the 
actual and oftentimes poignant words of the prisoners 
themselves, the history and current feelings of their des- 
pair, hatred and rejection. While the small print and what 
appears to be long pages give the impression of academic 
stuffiness, in reality, the book represents material in an 
easy-to-read package for the correctional practitioner. For 
the academician and others who have not had the prison 
experience, the chapters that quote heavily from prisoners 
will be a unique and revealing encounter. 

The book spells out some of the causes of prisoner des- 
pair and suicide. One major contribution is the labeling 
and categorizing of themes: themes related to coping 
(Self-victimization, Isolation Panic, Aid Seeking) and 
their manifestation by describing actual cases and direct 
quotes from prisoners that exemplify the type. The same 
approach is followed in describing themes related to nega- 
tive assessment and themes related to impulse manage- 
ment. These well thought-out descriptive labels would be 
good teaching tools for instruction in crisis intervention 
for correctional practitioners. Interspersed between verba- 
tim inmate statements, are the thoughtful and articulately 
enunciated observations and deductions of the author. 

Because of both the extensiveness and indepth quality 
of the study, more weight can be given to the conclusions. 
Narrowly focused, this is a balanced presentation erring 
neither on the side of maudlin sentimentalism of pious 
do-gooders nor on the side of a callous rationalism of my- 
opic scientists. The author is quite fair in his evaluation 
judgments of both prisons and prisoners. Nor is Dr. Toch 
often fooled, although at times he is somewhat naive in 
interviewing and responding to psychopathic types and 
consequently takes their statements at face value, espe- 
cially, since they superficially exemplify his categories. 

Chapter 6 makes some interesting contrast between jail 
and prisons and the individualized crisis evoked by each 
which is an important practical contribution to the field. 
Only minimally peppered with pyschological jargon, Men 
in Crisis makes some interesting arguments throughout, 
and the chapter on women in crisis is especially vivid. In 
the final chapter on crisis intervention, it is noteworthy 
that many correctional systems have implemented some of 
Dr. Toch’s recommendations concerning line staff counsel- 
ing. Whether his “Typology of Crisis” can be used in map- 
ping out future institution programs or needs of prisoners 
is only conjecture. 

The book is distinctive in its marriage of theory and 
in vivo reporting of crisis and personal breakdown. Unlike 
many crisis intervention texts, it deals with individuals 
as More unique rather than as generalized syndromes. The 
excellent pyschological autopsies of Part 3 are fast paced, 
well-written biographical accounts of driven men who 
eventually take their own lives. Their stories reflect the 
pathos of many prisoners’ lives and the book is worthwhile 
because of these four chapters alone. 


In final analysis, the best way to sum up Men in Crisis 
is to quote one prisoner’s statement, “The worst thing 
about prisons is you have to live with other prisoners.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. Gerald M. Farkas 


History—The Best Teacher 


American Prisons—A History of Good Inten- 
tions. By Blake McKelvey. Montclair, New Jersey: 
Patterson Smith Publishing Corporation, 1977. 
Pp. 387. $16.50. 

Blake McKelvey’s book, American Prisons—A History of 
Good Intentions, is unique because the author is not a pe- 
nologist, but a historian. Accordingly, the usual biases 
which frequently saturate essays about prisons and im- 
prisonments are, happily, absent. Mr. McKelvey makes no 
judgments, offers no apologies, nor suggests any solutions. 
His book is simply a thoroughly documented, at times 
disturbing, narrative history of the origin, development, 
and present state of the American prison system. 

The author has developed his portrayal of American 
prisons so that there is never a lag in the flow of material. 
Moreover, as Mr. McKelvey meticulously threads his way 
from the origin through the development of prisons in 
America, the book manifests the historian’s eye for de- 
tailed research and accuracy. Because the growth and 
development of penology was not consistent throughout 
the United States, the reader is provided with separate 
sections describing the conceptual formulation and imple- 
mentation of penal practices and priorities for various 
regions in the country. In this manner, he is able to cap- 
ture the fragmentation which historically has character- 
ized penal concepts. 

Throughout the book the reader is treated to an indepth 
description and appraisal of the various prison movements 
and reforms which have occurred over the past several 
hundred years. The book not only refiects the changing 
concepts of prisons, but the author, without bravado or 
intellectual smugness, provides succinct explanations of 
the underlying social, economic, and political climates 
which invariably triggered or, in some way, contributed to 
the changes in penal practices. 

As the reader wends his way through the chronology of 
events which have paved the way of the American prison 
experience, it becomes evident that prison riots, and re- 
forms aimed at correcting the causes of the ‘riots, have 
characterized the American prison scenario since its incep- 
tion. Each generation of Americans has produced refor- 
mers who have decried the failure of prisons to achieve 
their stated objective; the rehabilitation of those offenders 
committed for confinement. 

Based upon the historical documentation presented by 
McKelvey, it is apparent that, despite our best efforts, 
we do not seem to be any closer to solving the dilemmas 
which have plagued the American prison system. Even 
the defenders of American penological concepts would be 
hard pressed to contradict the odjective data included in 
McKelvey’s book. For this reason, persons who are ser- 
iously interested in the field of penology or corrections will 
want Mr. McKelvey’s book for their library. It is an up- 
to-date, comprehensive, well written, scholarly work which 
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provides the reader with a historical perspective of Amer- 
ican prison practices. No doubt, the book is bound to 
stimulate further interest and debate about the role of 
prisons in America. 


Oakland, Calif. FREDERICK R. CHAVARIA 


The Roles and Responsibilities of 
Criminals and Victims for Crimes 


Victimology: the Victim and His Criminal. By 
Stephen Schafer. Reston, Virginia: Reston Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 1977. Pp. 177. $9.95, cloth; 
$6.95, paper. 

Within recent years there has been a resurgence of in- 
terest in victimology, the study of criminal-victim relation- 
ships. In his thought-provoking book, the late Stephen 
Schafer contends that victimology entails the study of not 
only this relationship but also the functional responsibility 
of both the criminal and victim for offenses. The victim is 
not simply the cause and reason for criminal procedures, 
but plays a major role in attempting to define what 
Schafer calls an “objective” criminal justice and a work- 
able solution to the crime problem. In this context, the key 
question in victimology is, “Who is responsible, for what 
and why?” (p. 150). 

Various elements of the book include an examination of 
the history of the victim; a review of research in victim- 
ology; a description of methods of compensation and res- 
titution employed in several countries; a summary of the 
recommendations made by a number of international con- 
ferences regarding the role and responsibilities of the vic- 
tim; and a brief discussion of a philosophical basis for the 
concept of functional responsibility. 

Schafer notes that the revival of the victim’s importance 
spurred the development of victim typologies, often based 
on biological, psychological or sociological characteristics. 
However, the author considers these classification schemes 
as minimally useful, since they only reflect a profile of the 
victim and rarely evolve from a theoretical formulation 
which specifies a directive to assess the functional respun- 
sibility of criminals or victims for an offense. 

Similarly, in reviewing early empirical investigations in 
this area as well as current victimization studies, Schafer 
suggests that the central issue of responsibility is often 
overlooked. Thus, he calls for the development of more 
comprehensive theories and additional research to clarify 
and broaden our understanding of this concept. 

Perhaps the weakest section of this otherwise well-writ- 
ten book is the last one, in which the author summarizes 
a philosophical orientation towards functional responsi- 
bility. He collapses a description of free will, causality, and 
the justice of law into 12 short pages. Although this sec- 
tion provides a glimpse of the relationship of each of these 
abstractions to the responsibility concept, it leaves the 
reader somewhat bewildered as to how they all fit together 
into a cohesive, comprehensive framework. Given the sig- 
nificance of this concept for his arguments, Schafer could 
have easily developed this section into an entire volume. 

Yet, the contribution of this work lies in generating 
complex questions regarding the roles and responsibilities 
of both the criminal and victim to the crime. For instance, 
according to Schafer, the victim’s responsibilities include 
not only avoiding but also preventing harm against him- 
self. One question is thus how the victim should do so 
without himself becoming the perpetrator of an offense. 
Similarly, if, in fact, victims are not simply innocent by- 
standers, and some social psychological research would 
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have us believe that they are not, then it would be to our 
advantage to discern the eonditions under which victim 
characteristics may enhance or retard crimes. After all, 
we are all potential victims. 

For the criminology student or researcher interested in 
victimology, this easily readable book is a must. It provides 
a backdrop against which to begin the difficult task of 
teasing out the significant hypotheses and variables for 
study. With a solid empirical basis for developing a clear 
conceptualization of the complementary roles and respon- 
sibilities of victims and criminals, perhaps, as Schafer 
suggests, we may obtain a better understanding of the 
dynamics of crime. 


Washington, D.C. PHYLLIS JO BAUNACH 


Biography of a Drug Addict 


Manny—A Criminal Addict’s Story. By Richard 
P. Rettig, Manual J. Torres, and Gerald R. 
Garrett. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1977. Pp. 264. $5.95. 


In paperback form this book describes the experiences 
and life style of a criminal drug addict. It begins when 
Manny is approximately 13 years of age and follows him 
through a life style of street gang involvement, petty gam- 
bling, professional gambling, drug experimentation, drug 
addiction leading to a life of professional criminality, sev- 
eral prison terms, several rehabilitation programs and 
finally into a still young college career that is felt to be 
the beginning of Manny’s true rehabilitation. 

The authors chese to write in a manner which would 
“expose students to a social world that very few of us 
experience firsthand and to enrich their understanding of 
that world and the theories that purport to explain it.” The 
book, then, is written for students at the “undergraduate” 
level and is meant to broaden their exposure in the areas 
of deviance, crime, correction, and criminal justice. The 
book’s organization is broken down into three distinctive 
parts. The first part contains the biography of Manny, a 
Puerto Rican youth in New York City, and describes his 
life from approximately age 13 until approximately age 
30. His life and life style are discussed in “street” lan- 
guage and reveal in a very vivid sense Manny’s thinking 
and actions during the various stages of his criminal 
career. His total dedication to, and his love affair with, 
heroin are described in great detail. He goes from riches 
to rags because of heroin, becomes committed to a criminal 
life in order to support his heroin habit, is sent to prison 
because of heroin, participates in a 2-year rehabilitation 
program as a result of heroin addiction, returns almost 
immediately to heroin addiction and a life style of crime, 
is sent back to prison and begins to turn his life around 
at that point. 

The second section of the book contains questions and 
answers from personal interview situations in which 
Manny agreed to participate. He is interviewed by one of 
the coauthors of the beok who is also one of his major 
college professors and answers some very interesting ques- 
tions about his career. He is also questioned by members of 
an undergraduate class in criminal justice and some in- 
sight on the part of the reader regarding Manny’s present 
attitudes can be gained from this section. 

The book’s final section is entitled “Perspectives o 
Manny’s Life Story.” The purpose of this section is t 
facilitate the undergraduate students’ attempts to relate 
Manny’s experiences, actions, attitudes, and criminal de 
velopment to the various theories of criminal behavior the 
are popular in crime and corrections today. 
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This book would be useful to the undergraduate students 
for whom it was written but I am not sure of its useful- 
ness to those of us who work in the field of probation and 
parole at the professional level. For me the book was some- 
what redundant in that I have several “Manny’s” in my 
caseload and other than refreshing my memory, added 
little in the way of new information. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Ethics in a Changing World 


Social Work Ethics. By Charles S. Levy, D.S.W. 
New York: Human Sciences Press, 1976. Pp. 266. 
$14.95. 


There is a growing preoccupation in social work with 
the need to articulate more clearly in both general and 
specific terms the ethical stance of the profession. This 
preoccupation seems to be partially a reaction to the 
challenges posed to social workers by the events of the 
turbulent sixties and also, the reality that by occupational 
definition social work is the profession most sensitive to 
the evolving, fluctuating, conflicting values and mores of 
our social environment. Social workers must continually 
make choices among alternatives which often involve con- 
flicts of interests and priority judgments. Although these 
choices may be different for different social workers, Levy 
points out that we can at least provide a set of principles 
to help guide the practitioner in making these choices, a 
general framework to be applied in specific transactions 
with client systems and which will also serve as a set of 
criteria by which social work can be evaluated. 

In the introductory chapters Levy establishes both the 
need for and the uniqueness of this framework as arising 
from social work’s perceived areas of expertise, its pro- 
fessional status, its special power base, its trust relation- 
ship with clients, and the social situations in which 
worker-client transactions occur. Much of the material in 
the book has been published in journal articles, and the 
style and quality of the writing—especially in this first 
section—vary considerably, which in turn affects the de- 
gree of success Levy has in communicating these difficult 
and elusive concepts to the reader. In subsequent chapters 
he outlines general principles of ethical conduct for 
practitioners, emphasizing the worker’s responsibility for 
competence in practice and impartiality in the delivery 
of social work services. Final chapters deal with the im- 
plications of these general principles for the worker’s 
professional interaction with clients, third parties, em- 
ployers, colleagues, and larger social systems. 

Levy does not claim to be offering definitive guidelines 
for these types of interactions, but he effectively identifies 
areas of ethical concerns that have not been dealt with in 
any great depth before. Social workers have always been 
sensitive to the need to behave ethically toward clients 
but have been, for example, somewhat vague about similar 
responsibilities toward employers or society in general. 
The further extension of ethical imperatives to third 
parties and one’s colleagues as discussed by Levy emerges 
as an almost novel concept. One of the chief attractions 
of the book lies in the “conscicusness raising” function it 
performs. 

Levy continually emphasizes the point that ethics are 
behavior, not philosophical abstractions. They are “values 
in action,” less related to what a worker thinks or feels 
than what a worker does, and it is behavior in specific 
practice situations that helps define the ethical code of 
the profession. The incompleteness of Levy’s formulations 
serves as a challenge to others to expand upon them in 
the light of one’s own professional experience. For ex- 
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ample, in criminal justice we might wish to consider 
some of the principles discussed by Levy in view of di- 
minished client autonomy, or the ethical implications of a 
field of practice in which so many of the worker-client 
transactions are defined by statute. Have we explored ad- 
equately the dilemmas of the social control function of pro- 
bation, the probation officer’s dual responsibilities to client 
and community, or the reality that what is expedient and 
effective practice is not necessarily ethical? In summary, 
the value of the book derives not from the answers it pro- 
vides but in its attempt to redefine old questions and to 
identify some new ones requiring our serious attention. 
Loyola University GLORIA CUNNINGHAM 
of Chicago 


Social Construction of Delinquent Behavior 


The Social Organization of Juvenile Justice, 
New Edition. By Aaron V. Cicourel. New York: 
on Russak & Company, Inc., 1977. Pp. 364. 

15.75. 


First published in 1968, this book reports on a 4-year 
study of the way juvenile offenders are processed by 
police and probation departments in two California cities. 
Included in the present edition is a new 10-page introduc- 
tion in which the author discusses his methodology and 
responds to some criticism of the initial publication. Es- 
sentially an ethnomethodological undertaking, the study 
builds on the author’s previous work (with Kitsuse) 
which indicated that official statistics often tell us more 
about the agency that maintains the records than about 
the law violators whose records are being maintained. 

Cicourel’s approach is based on several assumptions: 
Conventional research, for example, fails to investigate 
fundamental assumptions about how law enforcement 
agencies work, how they categorize deviant behavior, or 
how they come to a decision about the way any given act 
should be handled. Both agencies and researchers tend 
to take for granted that they can perceive deviance ac- 
curately and can make objective judgments about the 
nature of the acts perceived. They fail to consider that 
official decisions about what “really” happened in any 
given case of delinquency are the result of extensive 
negotiations involving police, probation officers, and other 
court officials. It is this process of negotiation and the 
way it transforms perceptions of reality that interests 
the author in most pages of the book. Cicourel observed 
juvenile justice firsthand, serving in both roles of police 
and probation officer. He portrays the justice system by 
relating personal observations and presenting numerous 
excerpts from police reports, interviews between probation 
officers and alleged delinquents or their parents or peers, 
court hearings, and the like. In spite of his official status, 
however, he comes across mainly as an observer who was 
not greatly involved in the decisionmaking process, striv- 
ing mostly to give comprehensive accounts of various 
transactions along with personal interpretations of some 
of them. Even though most of the book’s content is focused 
on about a dozen juvenile offenders, the emphasis on de- 
scriptive materials means that readers are given very 
little in the way of analysis or generalization. 

What the reader gets, then, is a comprehensive account 
of the author’s perception of how police, schools, pro- 
bation departments, courts, parents, and peers interact 
in processing juvenile offenders, tied together with some 
rather vague suggestions as to how the processing is 
affected by political, organizational, and demographic 
factors in the two cities investigated. While the de- 
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scriptive information is interesting, relevant, and ex- 
tensive, it doesn’t seem to lead to many testable 
conclusions, nor does it tell us much about the typical 
day-to-day operations of police, probation, courts, and so 
on, except for the few cases highlighted. Many topics 
suggested by the lengthy quotations—the apparent non- 
separation of factfinding and dispositional hearings in 
juvenile court, for instance, or discrepancies in police 
handling of females versus males or victimless offenders 
versus others—are not pursued to any great extent, 
leaving the impression that readers are getting a very 
narrow and specialized view of juvenile justice. The basic 
conceptions that justice is a process of negotiation and 
that the justice system in a significant sense creates de- 
linquency deserve more convincing documentation. In sum, 
the rich descriptive material is not well served by the 
relatively weak chapters on delinquency theory and 
statistics. 


University of Washington CLARENCE SCHRAG 


Law Enforcement and the Social Scientist 


Working With Police Agencies. Edited by R. 
Cohen, Ph.D., R. Sprafkin, S. Ogelsby, and W.L. 
Claiborn, Ph.D. New York: Human Sciences 
Press, 1976. Pp. 200. $9.95. 

Working With Police Agencies is the third volume in a 
Community-Clinical Psychology series developed in re- 
sponse to the need to prepare social scientists for work in 
community settings. This volume is the result of a sym- 
posium sponsored by the Institute for Community De- 
velopment, the Central New York Regional Academy for 
Police Training, and the Clinical Psychology Training 
Program of Syracuse University. The papers included in 
this volume were selected on the basis of their contribution 
to the reader’s understanding of the practical problems, 
issues and methodologies involved in developing a working 
relationship between police agencies and social scientists. 

Throughout the text reference is made to the idea that 
police work needs to be responsive and accountable. The 
question which arises is, responsive and accountable to 
whom—the community, elected official(s), the law? This 
question is addressed by both the police and social science 
communities during the course of their work. The rela- 
tionship and interaction of law enforcement and social 
scientist in dealing with the role of the police in the com- 
munity is the central theme of this book. 

This volume is divided into three basic sections: The 
Social Scientist as a Consultant to Police Agencies; Pro- 
gram Examples: Crisis Intervention and Community Re- 
lations; and Assessment of Police Performance. With the 
exception of the introductory section, all of the contribut- 
ing authors and editors are social scientists. This fact is 
reflected in their writing and should be noted by the 
reader. While there are some key points expressed in the 
text which would be of interest and value to the law 
enforcement administrator considering the use of social 
science consultants, much of the research reported on and 
described in the text is dated or would be of more interest 
to social science practitioners and students than law en- 
forcement personnel. Considering the format of the book, 
individuals interested in the subject matter are en- 
couraged to read those sections which are most appropriate 
to their areas of interest. However, the entire text is 
cumbersome to read due to the fact that it is a repro- 
duction of typed manuscripts containing a number of 
editorial errors which affect it’s readability. 


McLean, Va. Puiuip J. Gross 
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The Administration and Management 
of the American Court System 


Judicial Administration: Text and Readings. By 
Russel R. Wheeler and Howard R. Whitcomb, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1977, 
Pp. 312. $11.95. 

Judicial Administration is the residue of judicial fel. 
lowships held by the authors at the Federal Judicial 
Center and the office of the Administrative Assistant 
to the Chief Justice. The book’s stated purpose is an in- 
terdisciplinary introduction to judicial administration. The 
authors, whose credentials are unlisted except to note 
that they were the first recipients of the Center’s fellow- 
ships for young scholars, have selected a semischolarly 
Readers Digest-type approach in their book. The result is 
a melange of edited articles and text supportive of two 
themes. First, that a court’s administration affects its 
justice, and second that court management requires 
specific skills; the latter a variation on the old saw that 
justice is too important to be left in the hands of judges 
(at least State judges). 

When reading Judicial Administration one can’t help 
but feel that the book had its genesis in a research project 
undertaken by the authors while on fellowship. When 
finished they found themselves with a folder full of 
articles and a box of index cards, so they stuffed it all 
into a book and fused it together with the insight they 
gained while working at the Supreme Court and Federal 
Judicial Center. The result is a book which provides some 
insights into the realities of the system and lends credence 
to the oft-heard maxim: “The administration of justice 
is not for the faint-hearted or short-winded.” 

The book’s articles cross interdisciplinary lines and 
cover a wide range of topics, including “Court Reform: 
A Political Analysis,” “Court Finance and Unitary Bud- 
geting,” “The Role of the Chief Judge in a Modern System 
of Justice,” and “Barriers and Incentives to Technology 
Transfer into the United States Courts.” One article is 
particularly appropriate. Maurice Rosenberg’s “Let's 
Everybody Litigate?” prophetically explores the need for 
dispute resolution outside the Courts—currently a pet 
subject of the Chief Justice and the topic of a special ABA 
committee. However, their selection is flawed by the fact 
that not a single article by a State judge or a sitting 
chief justice is included (although there is an article by 
a former and a prospective State trial judge). This un- 
doubtedly comes from the authors’ close exposure to the 
Federal system, many of whose judges appear to regard 
State judges as inferior beings. Nor is there discussion 
of the District of Columbia Superior Court, the only 
truly unified court in America; and sitting right under 
the shadow of the Supreme Court. Apparently, it is the 
oversight of young scholars who did not spend much time 
in the trial courts where the action is. The book cries 
out for articles or interviews with people such as Judge 
Edward Thompson, who cleaned up New York City’s 
civil backlog; Bill Hamilton, of the Institute of Law and 
Social Policy, who is dispelling all the courthouse myths; 
and the late Justice Tom Clark, who receives only pas- 
sing mention in the book in a letter by Chief Justice 
Burger to Chesterfield Smith, president of the ABA. How 
one could work in the same building as this giant of 
court reform and not have included him in a book on 
judicial administration defies comprehension. 

Interested readers would do better to read the resource 
materials of the National Conference on the Courses o 
Popular Dissatisfaction with the Administration of Justice 
held on April 7-9, 1976, at St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Judicial Administration is nonetheless worthwhile read- 
ing. Easily the most valuable portion of the book is the 
concluding chapter entitled “The Literature of Judicial 
Administration: A Bibliographical Essay.” Instead of 
the usual listings, the authors describe each particular 
reference work in the context of its field. It brought back 
to mind dozens of materials earlier read but forgotten 
by title. This is an important resource. 

As LEAA folds its tent with the job of improving the 
administration of justice half done and its many studies 
joins the Wickersham report on the dusty shelves, hope- 
fully this bibliographical essay will allow us to remember 
the past and not be condemned to repeat it. 


Washington, D.C. Tim MURPHY 


The Place of the Prison 
in the Correctional System 


The End of Imprisonment. By Robert Sommer. 
New York: Oxford, 1976. Pp. 211. $8.95. 

To the serious student of corrections who has grown 
weary of the seemingly endless cavalcade of self-pro- 
claimed experts who never tire of heaping unbridled 
criticism on the whole of corrections, Robert Sommer’s 
The End of Imprisonment may represent just another in 
the long line of let’s-all-get-together-and-kick-corrections- 
while-it’s-down books. Certainly, the title of the book 
leaves little to doubt concerning the author’s basic in- 
tentions. And, the author by his own admission seems 
to be relatively new to the field and possesses few of the 
credentials one would normally associate with a writer 
dedicated to the study of corrections. 

The author begins his work by offering a brief history 
of corrections to show where the field went astray. In 
these first few pages, Sommer establishes the tone for 
the entire book when he takes the presently popular 
position that institutionalization has been a total and un- 
equivocal failure in the United States and elsewhere, and 
he seems to assume that the matter does not require any 
further documentation or elaboration. He does note that 
the reader is surely aware of corrections’ depressing 
record and the myriad statistical reports that have been 
generated and thus he does not feel compelled to reproduce 
them again. While most readers may have little question 
concerning the ineffectiveness of various aspects of cor- 
rections as they have been tried under present limitations, 
nevertheless, some readers may be unwilling to accept 
such a blanket condemnation without some kind of strong 
supporting evidence. 

In all fairness to Sommer, he does provide a sprinkling 
of support throughout the book for his basic position. For 
the most part, this consists of personal observations from 
several visits to California correctional institutions, per- 
sonal accounts of articulate (and frequently militant) 
inmates, some general statements from Commission re- 
ports, and the findings of several mock institutional 
studies. Unfortunately, while the material is favorable 
to his position, for the most part it is a case of “too few 
and far between.” And, although he does not discuss it, 
some of the materiai he utilizes for support has been 
criticized on its own merits. 

Then utilizing what might be called a persuasive 
journalistic writing style, Sommer begins to conveniently 
dump all of the ills of the criminal justice system at the 
gates of the correctional institution. Such ills range from 
a recidivism rate which the author arbitrarily sets at 
about 50 percent, through inmate violence, and eventually 
even includes the corruption of the otherwise honorable 
behavior modification approach. On this latter point it 


might be noted that, although Sommer’s discussion of 
behavior modification in the correctional setting (which 
he terms “clockwork lemon” to denote the fact that it 
has generally been brutal and unsuccessful) is interesting 
reading, one still has the feeling that the discussion is 
aimed more at defending behavior modification than try- 
ing to clarify the problems facing corrections. 

Having apparently established his case to his own 
satisfaction (if to no one else’s) Sommer then attempts 
to show the reader that the failure results from our not 
having a clear model for corrections, a situation he labels 
“the model muddle.” He continues his argument by not- 
ing that we have tended to perpetuate this undesirable 
situation because of our persistently irrational and illogi- 
cal patterns of thought, a condition which he calls 
“paleologic.” And, finally, he contends that we try to 
cover up the paleologic by “euphemistic delusions,” i.e., 
renaming something rather than trying to fix it. An 
example of euphemistic delusion is renaming a guard a 
correctional officer without changing his actual role. Al- 
though none of the above material is particularly new, 
Sommer does present it in an interesting manner and over- 
all it represents the strongest part of the book. 

As one reads further one finds that Sommer is not 
really advocating ending imprisonment altogether, but 
rather is interested in reducing the number of people who 
are imprisoned and the amount of time they spend in the 
institution. His major goal is to reduce our prisons to 
10 percent of their present population. Unfortunately, he 
is a little vague about where this magical figure comes 
from, being content to say merely that “most prison 
officials” estimate that only 10-15 percent of our prison 
population is in need of continuous physical supervision 
and that since officials tend to overestimate the potential 
dangerousness of inmates this figure is probably too high. 
While such a goal may have merit it would be more ac- 
ceptable if Sommer developed a more convincing argu- 
ment for the 10 percent figure. 

As a means of showing the reader that progress in 
corrections is possible, Sommer discusses the progress 
mental health has made in drastically cutting its institu- 
tional population in recent years. He acknowledges the 
fact that mental health and correctional institutions have 
different purposes and that some of the patients who were 
forced out of mental institutions could not handle the 
free world and have turned up in correctional institutions, 
but he still contends that the analogy between the two 
different types of institutions is worthy of consideration. 
However, he conveniently fails to mention that mental 
institutions have been able to control their entrance 
procedures to some extent by merely declaring that they 
cannot treat certain types of problem individuals (such 
as psychopaths) and have also been able to release some 
patients fairly early by simply placing them’ on a heavy 
drug regimentation and pushing them out on the streets. 
Corrections has not had the benefit of either of these 
population control devices, and from this reviewer’s 
vantage point it seems unlikely that it will in the foresee- 
able future. Thus, one can justifiably question whether the 
comparison between mental health and corrections is 
very fruitful. 

Several aspects of the author’s writing style are 
particularly disturbing to this reviewer. In the first 
place, the book has a strong provincial flavor resulting 
from the author’s heavy reference to conditions in 
California’s mental health and correctional institutions. 
In spite of the similarities between California and other 
states with reference to these particular areas, the 
differences are even greater. Secondly, the author has a 
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tendency to make broad unsupported statements, seem- 
ingly unaware of competing explanations and interpreta- 
tions. Perhaps the best example of this relates to the 
prospect of inmate voting, where the author says, “While 
this might encourage political rivalry within institutions, 
it would be a more constructive arena for group activity 
than stabbing, extortion, and riots.” While there may be 
a great deal of truth to such statements, I am unwilling 
to accept them as representing the total picture. There is 
no compelling evidence which predicts that inmate voting 
in a correctional institution will end all the undesirable 
activities Sommer mentions. Certainly, voting in the free 
community has not tended to terminate such undesirable 
activities outside the prison. 

In spite of the large number of excellent books and 
articles that have been devoted to the subject of correc- 
tional reform, the area is almost certainly not exhausted. 
There is every reason to believe that many new insights 
will come out of future publications. Under no circum- 
stances can it be said, however, that Sommer advances 
this field. He offers no new insights and does not turn 
any new soil. Everything he has to say has been said 
before, and in some cases has been said much better. The 
End of Imprisonment will not challenge many readers, 
will not persuade anyone to alter his views, and will al- 
most certainly not threaten the existing situation in the 
correction field. 

Early in the book, the author justifies writing another 
prison book because he found that despite many criticisms 
of imprisonment the problems still remain. Judged against 
this criterion, The End of Imprisonment has to be con- 
sidered somewhat less than a glowing success. And, it 
fails where most of the other writers have failed. After 
denouncing corrections and all that it stands for, the 
author is unable to develop any kind of viable alternative. 
Instead, Sommer makes the weak assertion that “It 
would be premature and presumptuous for a nonlawyer 
to work out the ramifications of such a system.” The re- 
sult is that, like poor Alice in Alice in Wonderland, the 
author wanders about in a manner that suggests that it 
does not make much difference which path you take if 
you do not know where you are going. 


Indiana State University JEFF SCHRINK 
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Commission on Accreditation for Corrections: A Pro- 
gress Report. Commission on Accreditation for Correc- 
tions, 6110 Executive Blvd., Suite 750, Rockville, Md., 1977. 
Pp. 12. This progress report marks the third year of 
operation of the Commission on Accreditation. It reviews 
the work of the Commission and presents the statement 
principles which have guided the development of this 
program. 

Community Service in West Glamorgan (Annual Re- 
port). 201 Oystermouth Road, Swansea, Wales, 1977. Pp. 
24. This is the first annual report of the West Glamorgan 
Probation Service of its community service program. 
Started in 1973 as part of the Criminal Justice Act of 
1972 and initially restricted for an experimental period 
of 2 years to six pilot areas, the program was expanded 
to the rest of England and Wales. 

Crime in the United States, 1976. Uniform Crime Re- 
ports, Federal Bureau of Investigation, U.S. Department 
of Justice, Washington, D.C. 20535, September 28, 1977. 
Pp. 304. Serious crime in the United States increased 
less than 1 percent from 1975 to 1976. There were an 
estimated 11,304,800 serious crimes in 1976 compared to 
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11,256,600 in 1975. As a group, the violent crimes of 
murder, forcible rape, robbery, and aggravated assault 
decreased 4 percent in 1976 to a total of 986,580. Property 
crimes, which include burglary, larceny-theft, and motor 
vehicle theft, increased 1 percent in 1976 to a total of 
10,318,200 offenses. 


Do We Need More Prisons? National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, 411 Hackensack Avenue, Hackensack, 
N.J., 1977. Pp. 7. The subtitle of this publication is “4 
Plea for Planning Before Building.” It is the statement 
by Milton Rector before a House subcommittee in reference 
to the Bureau of Prisons 1978 budget request. 

Drug Use Among American Women, Old and Young: 
Sexual Oppression and Other Themes. R & E Research 
Associates, Inc., 4843 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif., 1977. Pp. 86. In this monograph the author, Lee 
H. Bowker, focuses on three tasks, summarizes the 
literature on the female use of drugs at all stages in the 
life cycle, reviews the results of nine studies of female 
use of drugs, and presents a theoretical process model of 
sexual interaction in the use of drugs by college students 
and adolescents. 

Equal Justice Under Law. U.S. Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C., 1976. Pp. 167. As part of its observance 
of the Bicentennial, the Department of Justice sponsored 
a series of lectures, each relating to the theme, Equal 
Justice Under Law. Seven prominent figures in the 
legal profession spoke at various schools and historical 
sites throughout the country. The lectures are now made 
available in this publication. 

Judicial Productivity and Court Delay: An Exploratory 
Analysis of Federal District Courts. Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, U.S. Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C., 1977. Pp. 90. The purpose of this proj- 
ect, supported by a grant from the National Institute of 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, was to formulate 
a measure of court output, based on case weights to be 
applied to each of the United States district courts and 
used to analyze the causes of differential performance 
among the courts. 

Little Sisters and the Law. American Bar Association, 
National Offender Services Coordination Program, 1800 
M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 1977. Pp. 81. This 
publication, produced by the Female Offender Resource 
Center, describes the treatment of young females who 
come into contact with the police, courts, and correctional 
facilities, and the community programs which seem suc- 
cessful in helping them. 

New Foundations. Department of Corrections, 340 
Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Conn., 1977. Pp. 18. In this 
second edition of New Foundations, a series of occasional 
papers on correctional subjects, the topic discussed is the 
Purposes of Criminal Sentencing. 

Probation and Recidivism. Nassau County Probation 
Department, Mineola, N.Y., 1977. Pp. 26. The results of 
a followup study of a random sample of 250 adults over 
age 16 for 3 to 4 years after discharge from probation in 
1973 showed that over two-thirds stay out of trouble. 

Publications List and Bibliography. Commission on Cor- 
rectional Facilities and Services, American Bar Associa- 
tion, 1800 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 1977. Pp. 
28. Listed in this catalogue are virtually all of the publi- 
cations issued by the Commission through April 1977. 

Research Bulletin. Home Office, Research Unit, Romney 
House, Marsham Street, London, England, 1977. Pp. 50. 
The theme of this issue of the bulletin is largely con 
cerned with the treatment of offenders, particularly 
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recent innovations in noncustodial measures, including 
community service orders and prerelease training of 
prisoners, as well as the role of research in the penal field. 

Standards Relating to Appellate Courts. American Bar 
Association, 1155 East 60th Street, Chicago, IIll., 1977. 
Pp. 111. This document contains an approved version of 
the standards adopted by the Commission on Standards of 
Judicial Administration and accepted by the House of 
Delegates in February 1977. Although developed primarily 
for adoption for State court systems, the basic principles 
are equally applicable to the Federal courts. 

Standing Committee on Federal Judiciary. American 
Bar Association, 1155 East 60th Street, Chicago, IIl., 
1977. Pp. 12. This pamphlet describes the structure and 
functions of this Committee. One important function of 
the Committee is to render reports on the qualifications 
of persons being considered for appointment to the 
Supreme Court and other Federal courts. 

The United States Parole Commission (Annual Re- 
port). U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, D.C., 
1977. Pp. 27. This report covers the years July 1973 to 
September 1976. The activities and changes effected dur- 
ing these years are summarized leading up to the enact- 
ment of the Parole Commission and Reorganization Act 
which became effective in May 1976. 

Youth Crime Policy in the United States. Institute for 
the Study and Treatment of Delinquency, 34 Surrey 
Street, Croyden, England, 1977. Pp. 16. This is the text 
of a lecture given at an ISTD meeting by Andrew 
Rutherford, formerly a deputy governor in the English 
prison service. The author reviews contemporary themes 
concerning youth crime and reviews the trend toward 
development of a national policy at the Federal level. 


It Has Come to 


ROLAND F. KIRKS, 62, Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts since July 1970, died 
November 2 following an extended illness. A native of the 
District of Columbia, he graduated from the Virginia 
Military Institute in 1935 and received the LL.B., M.P.L. 
(master of patent law), S.J.D. and LL.D. degrees from 
the National University School of Law. He served as 
professor and dean at the Law School and later as presi- 
dent of the University. He also served as an Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States during President 
Truman’s administration. Having entered the military 
during World War II, Kirks progressed in 1966 to the 
rank of major general in the United States Army Reserve. 
He had served as the commanding general of the 97th 
U.S. Army Reserve Command. 

ERRATUM: An error was recently brought to our at- 
tention in our abstract of Experiment in a Juvenile 
Court, which appeared on page 80 of the December 1976 
issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. This report describes and 
evaluates a Volunteers in Probation program in a Michi- 
gan juvenile court. The program was not in the Munici- 
pal Court in Royal Oak, Mich., as reported in the ab- 
stract and we apologize for the mistake. 


Forty-two percent of all inmates in Federal and State 
prisons are confined in institutions more than 50 years 
old, and one-third of all maximum security inmates are 
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Beneath the Badge: A Story of Police Corruption. By 
Herbert Beigel and Allan Beigel. New York: Harper & 
Row, Publishers, Inc., 1977. Pp. 293. $15.00. 


Community-Based Corrections: Theory, Practice, and 
Research. Edited by Povi G. Boesen and Stanley E. 
Grupp. Santa Cruz, Calif.: Davis Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1976. Pp. 397. $7.95. 

Crime Scene Investigation. By Kenneth W. Goddard. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1977. Pp. 
257. $10.95. 

Law and Society: An Introduction. By Lawrence M. 
Friedman. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1977. Pp. 177. $7.95. 

Medical Remands in the Criminal Court. By T.C.N. 
Gibbens, K.L. Soothill, and P.J. Pope. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1977. Pp. 132. $14.25. 

Modeling the Criminal Justice System, Volume 7 (Sage 
Criminal Justice System Annuals). Edited by Stuart S. 
Nagel. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, Inc., 1977. 
Pp. 320. $7.50 (paper). 

Modern Police Management and Organization. By Victor 
I. Cizanckas and Donald G. Hanna. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1977. Pp. 238. $12.95. 

A Reassessment of the Concept of Criminality. By 
Eggert Petersen. New York: Halsted Press, 1977. Pp. 134. 
$32.50. 


Street Ethnography, Volume 1 (Sage Annual Reviews 
of Drug and Alcohol Abuse). Edited by Robert S. 
Weppner. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, Inc., 
1977. Pp. 288. $7.50 (paper). 


Our Attention 


in prisons more than 100 years old, according to a study 
released in September by the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration. The report, entitled “Prison Popu- 
lation and Policy Choices: A Preliminary Report to 
Congress,” said the total prison population on June 30, 
1977, was 283,433, while the rated capacity for the 
prisons was only 262,768. Inquiries regarding the study 
should be directed to Abt Associates, Inc., 55 Wheeler 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 

The Report on Federal Probation and Parole by the 
Comptroller General of the United States to the Congress 
was released October 21. Copies are available at $1 each 
from the U.S. General Accounting Office, Distribution 
Section, P.O. Box 1020, Washington, D.C. 20013. 

The Juvenile Justice Amendments of 1977—signed into 
law by President Carter on October 3—continue the pro- 
grams established by the 1974 Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act, while making several vital modifi- 
cations to increase the Act’s impact. Senator John Culver, 
who chairs the Senate Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee, 
said the new legislation “should greatly increase the 
effectiveness of efforts to prevent juvenile delinquency 
and rehabilitate young offenders.” 

Group, the journal of the Eastern Group Psychotherapy 
Society, has recently published its first issue. For sub- 
scription information write Human Sciences Press, 72 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10011. 
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Harold E. Hegstrom, 76, former warden of the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Danbury, Conn., and super- 
intendent of the old National Training School for Boys 
in Washington, D.C., died October 3 of cancer. A gradu- 
ate of Gustavus Adclphus College, he was superintendent 
of the Minnesota State Training School in Red Wing 
for 5 years before joining the Federal service. He re- 
tired about 10 years ago. 

Correctional Application of Change Theories, by Mark 
L. McConkie, 2nd edition, is a recent report which pro- 
vides practical help on how a correctional manager can 
effectively instigate change in his agency. Copies are 
available at $5 each from the Publications Program, In- 
stitute of Government, Terrell Hall, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 30602. 

A year-long program of executive seminars for man- 
agers of medium and large local correctional facilities was 
scheduled to begin in November under a recent grant 
from the National Institute of Corrections to Michigan 
State University. The 2-week seminars will be held at a 
new corrections facility in Boulder, Colo., according to 
George T. Felkenes, director of the MSV School of Crim- 
inal Justice. 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration has 
established an Office of Community Anti-Crime Programs 
which will finance and provide technical assistance to 
community-oriented anti-crime programs. The head of 
the new office will be Cornelius M. Cooper, an LEAA 
regional administrator since 1969. 

The National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice announces its 1978-1979 Visiting Fellowship Pro- 
gram offering funds and facilities for studies of important 
criminal justice issues. Applicants should send a resume 
and a 10- to 15-page description of their project to: 
Visiting Fellowship Program, National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice, Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration, U.S. Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 20531. 


A full and detailed report on the proceedings of the 
Second International Symposium on Victimology held in 
Boston at the end of 1976—with abstracts of all papers 
presented at the Symposium and name and address of all 
authors—is now available for $3.75 from Fisage Press, 
Inc., 3409 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20016. 


The Prison Journal has devoted its entire Spring 1977 
issue to the subject of program evaluation in corrections. 
Comprised mainly of six papers presented to the National 
Conference on Criminal Justice Evaluation, February 22 
to 24, 1977, the issue (Volume 57, number 1) is available 
for $1 from Peter C. Buffum, Ph.D., Assistant Editor, The 
Prison Journal, 311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19107. 

John R. Ackermann, an assistant director of the New 
York State Division of Probation, has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Probation and Parole Association, 
Inc. He was installed, for a 2-year term, at the Associ- 
ation’s Second Annual Institute in Milwaukee, Wis., on 
August 21, 1977, and succeeds Bertis H. Sellers of North 
Carolina, a cofounder of the Association. 


James G. Meeker, staff director of the Subcommittee on ~ 


National Penitentiaries of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary since 1971, has been named chief of the newly 
created Office of Professional Responsibility in the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. He will monitor boards of inquiry and 
other investigations throughout the Bureau as his principal 
duties. As time permits, he will assist in liaison with 
Congress. 
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Robert B. McKay, director of the Program on Justice, 
Society and the Individual of the Aspen Institute for 
Humanistic Studies, has been reappointed to another 
l-year term as chairman of the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s Commission on Correctional Facilities and Services, 
He heads the 21-member, interdisciplinary commission 
which oversees and manages the organized bar effort to 
improve the Nation’s correctional system. 

The American Bar Association in September reaffirmed 
its support for plea negotiations as a legitimate part of 
the criminal justice system. Noting that plea bargaining 
“has gotten a bad name in the public’s mind,” Richard 
Kuh of the ABA’s Section of Criminal Justice described 
the practice as a proper part of processing criminal cases, 
“Enormous public misunderstanding—and distrust of— 
‘plea bargaining’ exists despite the fact that the over. 
whelming number of criminal cases are handled by such 
agreements,” he said. To counteract the criticism and 
misunderstanding, the Section has produced a publication 
spelling out the benefits and drawbacks of plea bargaining 
for the victim, defendant, and public. Single copies of 
What Are Plea Agreements? are available from the ABA 
Section of Criminal Justice, 1800 M Street, N.W., 2nd 
Floor, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


The Pretrial Reporter, available without charge, is a 
new publication of the Pretrial Service Resource Center, 
1010 Vermont Avenue, Suite 200, Washington, D.C. 20005. 
It contains information on legal decisions and legislation 
affecting the pretrial field; information on funding orga- 
nizations; and synopses of reports and monographs in 
the areas of research, evaluation, and management. The 
Center gathers and disseminates information about the 
pretrial field, responds to requests for technical assistance, 
produces monographs, manuals and reports on various 
areas of the pretrial field and assists programs and in- 
dividuals with research concerns. 


Sheldon Portman, public defender of Santa Clara 
County, commended Assemblywoman Leona Egeland of 
San Jose for sponsoring a new California law allowing 
female prisoners to be released to care for their children 
under the Work Furlough Law. He termed the new act 
as “an important step in advancing the rights of women 
in the criminal justice system, recognizing that the care 
of children is of equal importance, if not more so, to that 
of other work activity.” 

The first jails in the United States to ever be accredited 
as providing adequate medical care and health services 
for their inmates received recognition from the American 
Medical Association in a special ceremony August 21 at 
the National Jail Conference in Milwaukee, Wis. The 16 
jails are in Georgia, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, Wash- 
ington State, and Wisconsin. The accreditation procedure 
is an essential part of an AMA pilot program to im- 
prove medical care and health services in the United 
States jails. The program has been financed by the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration and has had the 
cooperation of the National Sheriffs’ Association and the 
American Correctional Association. 

Eight new school districts in different parts of Cali- 
fornia will sponsor a new law education course designed 
to make teenagers more familiar with the courts, law 
enforcement, corrections, and other elements of the 
criminal justice system. The program has been under way 
on a pilot basis since 1973 in three school districts in 
Los Angeles County—Pasadena, Long Beach, and Los 
Angeles Unified Schools. Joining them in instituting the 
new social sciences elective are three Sacramento County 
School Districts—San Juan Unified, Sacramento Unified, 
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and Grant Joint Union—and unified districts in San Jose, 
Riverdale, Oakland, and Simi Valley (Ventura County). 
The course content includes mock arrests and trials, class- 
room visits by personnel representing all segments of the 
justice system, and field experiences, including riding 
along on police patrols and visits to courtrooms and juve- 
nile correctional facilities. 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Task 
Force of the National Advisory Committee on Criminal 
Justice Standards and Goals has called for a new legal 
definition of status offenses—behavior that is legal for 
adults but unlawful for minors—and recommended that a 
special court be established to deal with such offenses. 
The report of the LEAA-financed study recommended 
that status offenses be limited to repeated disregard for 
parental authority, running away from home, use of in- 
toxicating beverages, delinquent acts committed by juve- 
niles under 10, and truancy. A “delinquent act” is defined 
as a violation of criminal law or local ordinance if com- 
mitted by an adult. The report called for a new jurisdiction 
called “Families With Service Needs.” It would give a 
proposed Family Court authority over children, parents, 
guardians, and public institutions. A school, for example, 
could be ordered to provide remedial reading for a child. 

Excessive noisiness in correctional facilities has largely 
been overlooked as a contributory factor to inmate and 
staff discomfort in such institutions, according to the 
National Clearinghouse for Criminal Justice Planning and 
Architecture (University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 
Department of Architecture, 505 East Green, Suite 200, 
Champaign, Illinois 61820). Acoustical considerations rep- 
resent an important determinant in the design and con- 
struction of new facilities as well as the adaptation of 
existing ones. 

Reports of serious crime in the United States fell 7 
percent during the first 6 months of 1977, when compared 
with the same period of 1976, according to Attorney 
General Griffin B. Bell. This trend was noted in statistics 
from the Uniform Crime Reports reieased October 12 by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. The downward trend 
in serious crime first appeared in the last quarter of 1976, 
when serious crime was off 6 percent and continued into 
the first quarter of 1977 when it decreased 9 percent, as 
compared to similar quarters of the preceding years. 
“This is encouraging evidence that the surge of crime in 
recent years is ebbing,” the Attorney General said. ““How- 
ever, the number of violent crimes—those against persons 
—remains high. We must persist in our efforts to develop 
more effective deterrents to all crimes,” he added. 

Each inmate should have 60 square feet of living space. 
That is one of the 465 requirements in the Manual of 
Standards for Adult Correctional Institutions of the Com- 
mission on Accreditation for Corrections. The manual calls 
for “one inmate per room or cell which has a floor area 
of at least 60 square feet, provided inmates spend no more 
than 10 hours per day locked in, exclusive of counts; when 
confinement exceeds 10 hours per day, there are at least 
80 square feet of floor space.” Dormitories should house 
no more than 50 inmates each and have “ a minimum floor 
area of 60 square feet per inmate and a clear floor-to- 
ceiling height of eight feet.” The manual also rules out 
use of dormitories as part of the mainline population 
housing in new prisons, and says new prisons should 
house no more than 500 inmates each. 

The American Psychological Association has published 
a set of “Guidelines for Nonsexist Language in APA 
Journals” so that journal authors may “avoid generic use 
of male nouns and pronouns when content refers to both 


sexes ... (and) avoid overuse of the pronoun he when she 
or they is equally appropriate.” APA has furnished a sup- 
ply of these guidelines to FEDERAL PROBATION and they are 
available by writing to FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly, Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20544. 

Representatives of the Federal Bureau of Prisons and 
officials from New York’s 26th District met in August to 
discuss the proposed construction of an $18 million U.S. 
Youth Correctional Facility on the grounds of the former 
New Hampton State Training School in the Town of 
Goshen. The Bureau has expressed an interest in the 
site and there was a favorable reaction at preliminary 
meetings with local officials and a special citizens advisory 
committee. 


The American Humane Association has announced the 
appointment of two executives in its Child Protection 
Division. Lawrence C. Brown, 46, formerly associate di- 
rector of Child Protection, was named director, replacing 
Dr. Vincent De Francis, who retired June 30. Michael K. 
Corey, 29, formerly with the Regional Institute of Social 
Welfare Research, Athens, Ga., joined the Association 
July 1 as assistant director. Brown has over 20 years’ 
experience in social services and child protection. Prior 
to joining American Humane in 1975, he was director of 
the social services agency, New Mexico Health and Social 
Services Department. He has a B.A. from San Diego 
State University and a master’s in social work from 
Florida State University. Corey, who holds a B.A. and 
M.S.W. from Florida State, has over 8 years’ experience 
in social work with emphasis on child abuse and neglect, 
and human resources. 


The Secretariat office serving the Conference of Chief 
Justices and the Conference of State Court Administrators 
has moved to Williamsburg, Va., location of the new 
headquarters for the National Center for State Courts. 
The new address is: Mr. Jag C. Uppal, Director, Secre- 
tariat Services, National Center for State Courts, 300 
Newport Avenue, Williamsburg, Virginia 23185. Telephone 
number: (804) 253-0211. 

Expenditures for criminal justice activities increased 
from $11 billion in fiscal 1971 to $17 billion in fiscal 1975, 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration reported 
in July. This is an increase of from about $45 to approxi- 
mately $71 for every man, woman, and child in the United 
States to pay for law enforcement operations. Local 
governments accounted for the lowest rate of increase, 
58 percent, compared with an 82 percent increase by state 
governments and a 108-percent increase by the Federal 
Government. However, local governments continued to 
outspend the Federal Government by nearly five to one 
and state governments by two to one. The figures are 
contained in a report, “Trends in Expenditure and Em- 
ployment Data for the Criminal Justice System, 1971- 
1975,” that was prepared by the Bureau of the Census and 
LEAA. Single copies may be obtained from the National 
Criminal Justice Reference Service, P. O. Box 24036, 
Washington, D.C. 20004 (free) or from the U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 ($2.75 pre- 
paid, stock number 027-000-00527-6). 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration in 
July released guidelines for a new program to stimulate 
citizen action against crime. The program was authorized 
by the Crime Control Act of 1976 and $15 million has been 
allocated for the new effort. The program’s focus will be 
on crime control and prevention activities at the neighbor- 
hood level ranging from citizen patrols to youth counsel- 
ing to escort services for the elderly. Grants ranging 
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from $25,000 to $250,000 will be awarded by LEAA to an 
estimated 100 nonprofit community and neighborhood 
organizations around the country. Those groups, in turn, 
will involve small neighborhood groups and residents in 
various anticrime programs. LEAA will accept applica- 
tions under three deadline dates in 1977: August 31, 
October 31, and December 31. Awards will be made on a 
competitive basis during each of the three submission 
periods. Grants will be for periods of 12 to 18 months. 
Information on the program may be obtained from: Com- 


munity Anti-Crime Program, Law Enforcement Assis- 
tance Administration, 633 Indiana Avenue, N.W,, 
Washington, D.C. 20531. 

Rehabilitation Research Foundation, P.O. Box BV, Uni- 
versity, Alabama 35486, announces a series of seif-in- 
structional booklets in behavior modification for 
correctional officers—“a bold new approach to the manage- 
ment of offenders via the training and use of correctional 
officers as agents of inmate behavior change.” 
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